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: press time 


Labor Dept. Marks 
40th Birthday Anniversary 


On Marcu 4, 1953, the United States Department 
of Labor observed its 40th birthday. The new 
Secretary of Labor, Martin P. Durkin, took advan- 
tage of the occasion to call together his entire roster 
of employees, greeting them as helpmates in the tasks 
he is delegated to perform, affirming his objectives 
for the Department, and finally conferring merit 
awards and length-of-service certificates on a number 
of employees. Staff of the Bureau of Employment 
Security won its fair share of outstanding recognition. 


Honored guests sharing the platform with Secretary 
Durkin included the Secretary of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks, Postmaster General A. E. Summerfield, 
former Labor Secretaries Frances Perkins and Mau- 
rice J. Tobin, and Senator H. Alexander Smith, the 
featured speaker for the program. 


A greeting from President Eisenhower commended 
the Department for its useful service and contribution 
to the Nation over the last 40 years. “In the assist- 
ance, research, statistical and law-enforcement opera- 
tions of the Department,” the President asserted, 
“You are building up the strength of the whole 
economy ... the administration intends to strengthen 
and improve your services to the worker and to the 
whole national community.” 


Prefacing his distribution of awards, which con- 
cluded the program, Secretary Durkin expressed 
these sentiments: 

‘As we observe this 40th anniversary of the United 
States Department of Labor, we think not only of our 
present staff whom we honor for long and exceptional 
service, but also of those millions of our fellow citizens 
whom we serve. I am pleased 10 be able to participate 


in this observance so soon after joining the Depart- 
ment. 


“As one who has long been associated with a large 
part of the working men and women of America, I 
know how much they feel they owe to this Depart- 
mcnt—to the laws it administers, the services it ren- 
deis, and the leadership it provides. I am also sure 
thy realize, as I do, that the Department of Labor is 
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far more than a legal entity. It is essentially all of 
us who work together here in serving the public. 


‘**Those who are being honored here today as well 
as others before them give reassuring evidence of the 
outstanding manner in which the Department of 
Labor has been carrying out the responsibilities 
entrusted to it. ‘These individuals are not only inter- 
ested in carrying out the daily routine of their assigned 
tasks but are more than willing to render service over 
and above that which is officially required of them. 


“It is my sincere hope that their resourcefulness 
and devotion to duty will serve as an inspiration to all 
of us and will give further stimulus towards pro- 
moting the principles upon which the Department of 
Labor was founded and the attainment of its aims and 
purposes.” 


As a fitting high light to the 40th anniversary of the 
Department, which owes much to the continuity of 
service of many of its employees as well as to the 
outstanding quality of their service, Distinguished, 
Meritorious, and Length-of-Service awards were 
made in the presence of all of the Department’s 
employees. While all of the awards cannot be 
listed here, the Bureau is especially proud of the 
Meritorious and Distinguished Service awards per- 
sonally presented by the Secretary to Herbert K. 
Schierenbeck, VER, Calif. and Hazel M. Vance, 
Colo, and to Gladys Fielding, Beatrice J. Dvorak, 


“Olga S. Halsey, William U. Norwood, Jr., and 


Edna J. Lawrence of the Washington staff. 


Although the Employment Service will not reach 
its 20th anniversary until this coming June, two 
employees were among those who were given 20-year 
length-of-service awards by Mr. Durkin: Frances S. 
Farmer, USES, Washington, and William H. Siemer- 
ing, BES, Madison, Wis. 


Labor Department Advisory Committee Named 


SECRETARY OF LABorR Martin P. Durkin has estab- 
lished a tri-partite, Advisory Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The committee consists of 15 members, 
five each from the public, labor, and management. 
(See page 3 of cover for complete list of members.) 

The Advisory Committee is to be a continuing body 
to which from time to time the Secretary will present 
particular problems confronting the Department 
and on which the committee’s advice will be helpful. 

Secretary Durkin said that he would personally meet 
with the committee and chair its sessions. All meet- 
ings are to be closed, and no substitutes or alternates 
for absent members will be recognized. 

(Continued on page 31) 





Making the Most of Our Farm 
Manpower Resources 


By MARTIN P. DURKIN 
Secretary of Labor 


Oz national security and economic well-being depend 
heavily on our ability to develop and utilize efficiently the 
labor force needed to produce and distribute the output of our 
farms and factories. 


This is especially true in agriculture since meeting manpower 
needs for the production of food and fiber is of primary impor- 
tance in sustaining our economy. And meeting these man- 
power demands has been made extremely difficult by the 
cumulative effect of the long-term decline in the agricultural 
population and labor force despite the continued high demand 
for farm labor to grow and harvest the large volume of food 
and fiber required for our welfare and national security. 


We can justly take satisfaction in the fact that despite per- 
sistent shortages of dcmestic farm workers in recent years, we 
have been able to provide growers and farmers with farm 
labor when it was urgently needed, with the result that no 
significant crop losses have been caused by lack of manpower. 
But we cannot afford to let this success make us complacent. 
With full awareness of the importance of meeting agricultural 
manpower needs, we must constantly strive to make our farm 
placement operations more effective. 


With the supply of available domestic farm labor below 
anticipated needs, we must meet manpower requirements in 
the agricultural field through making full utilization of our 
limited farm labor resources. This will require imagination 
and resourcefulness. It will require programs for utilization of 
local workers not normally in the farm labor force, including 
housewives and part-time workers. It will require leadership 
in organizing and expediting the flow of domestic migratory 
workers so that the farmers’ needs are met and the workers 
have the maximum opportunities for employment. 


Since World War II it has been necessary in ‘some 
parts of the country to supplement our inadequate manpower 
resources by recruiting workers from other countries. The 
foreign workers are brought in only when domestic labor sup- 
plies available for farm work are not adequate to meet the 
needs. These foreign workers, principally Mexican nationals, 
are brought into this country on a carefully controlled basis 
for limited periods in selected crops and localities. 


The Department of Labor has a responsibility to American 
workers to see that the use of foreign workers does not adversely 
affect the wages or working conditions of American workers. 
The Department will faithfully carry out these and other pro- 
visions of the law and the International Agreement covering 
the employment of Mexican workers. 


While there have been extensive improvements in farm- 
worker housing in recent years and commensurate improve- 
ment in other phases of working and living conditions, much 
still needs to be done if we are to continue to secure an adequate 
supply of agricultural workers. While it is not the direct 
responsibility of the employment service, we can exercise leader- 
ship in calling attention to inadequate housing and sanitary 
facilities for farm workers, when they exist, and the need for 
adequate medical care, schooling, recreation, and other services 
normally available to residents of the community. 


Manpower—A Basic Factor 


in Agricultural Production 
By EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Arman agriculture has come a long way during the past 

40 years. During this period farmers have increased pro- 
duction about 70 percent with only 11 percent more harvested 
acres and with 20 percent fewer man-hours of labor. Increased 
production with reduced labor requirements has resulted from 
rapid advances, especially during recent years in technology 
including widespread use of new and improved equipment and 
mechanical power. In 1820, nearly three-fourths of the total 
labor force was engaged in agricultural pursuits; at the turn of 
the century a little more than one-third; and now only one- 
sixth, 


The American farm family has traditionally been a source of 
labor to meet the needs of our ever-expanding industrial 
economy. ‘This trend will undoubtedlv continue in the future 
but it must not proceed at a rate faster than increases in tech- 
nology and efficient farming methods reduce manpower require- 
ments. Forty years ago one farm worker produced enough 
food for 8 persons—today he feeds 15 persons, an increase of 
nearly 100 percent in his production potential. 


Even though less manpower is employed in agriculture today, 
this does not mean that labor is of less importance to production. 
In fact, it is probably a greater factor than ever before. Most 
workers employed on a modern farm must be able to perform 
many tasks requiring skill and experience. A knowledge of 
soils, crops, fertilizers, pesticides, animal-husbandry practices, 
etc., is needed in addition to the mechanical ability required to 
operate and maintain many diverse types of equipment. It is 
this type of worker, usually born and reared on the farm, sup- 
plemented as needed by seasonal help, that insures the con- 
tinued high production of food and fiber required year after 
year to meet the needs of our expanding population growth. 


Because sufficient food and fiber is basic to human health and 
welfare, an adequately trained and experienced labor force 
must be maintained regardless of the need for manpower in 
nonagricultural activities. Therefore, those programs and 
activities that are deemed necessary to assure adequate man- 
power to meet agricultural needs must be carried out as vigor- 
ously and effectively as possible in order that our people can 
continue to be well fed and that food and fiber can continue to 
be used as an effective weapon against aggression throughout 
the free world. 


(Continued from column 1) 


The problem of making the most of our farm manpower 
resources will be with us for many years. It deserves and will 
receive from the Department of Labor the thought and work 
necessary to reduce as muh as possible the strain on our econ- 
omy resulting from a declining farm-labor force. In the last 
analysis, however, success in this endeavor will depend mainly 
upon the day-to-day work of local employment offices in 
providing satisfactory service farm employers and farm 
workers. 
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Farm Labor's Place 
in Our Economy 


Postwar Planning Pays Off 








HE degree of maturity that farm placement policies and programs have reached is evident in the accom- 

plishments of the Farm Placement Service in the years since World War II. In every phase of the program 

there have been improvements which are bringing farm labor closer to parity with the other segments of 
the labor force. The articles in this issue describe some of the evolvements which are bringing the farm labor 
force closer to its rightful place in our economy. 


Emphasis has been laid, and will continue, on farm placement policies and procedures which will provide 
full job opportunities for domestic farm workers. Such emphasis begins, of course, in local areas. The articles 
from Minnesota and from Georgia and Mississippi describe typically successful efforts which have brought 
about greater self-sufficiency in farm labor supply. 


Long strides have also been made along the road to self-sufficiency in larger areas. There have been intro- 
duced new techniques and new procedures in organizing farm labor crews, and in providing information for 
them and for farm employers, activities which will help both of them in getting together to work at our enormous 
agricultural tasks. The article on crew organization, the article on development of the so-called East Coast 
Plan for making preseason work commitments and schedules for them, the description of improved conditions 
for migrant workers in Michigan, and the development of better labor market information—all these are typi- 
cal of the basic planning that was done when the farm labor program was resumed in our peacetime economy. 


There is much yet to be done before the farm labor program reaches full maturity. The accomplishments 
that can now be recounted are only milestones which prove that the State-Federal affiliation within the public 
employment service is highly workable and satisfactory. ‘The vigor of the program is one of its notable attributes, 
and the mounting record of placements is indicative of the confidence that workers and employers alike have in 
its integrity and its methods. 


Five Years of Farm Placement 


By DON LARIN 


Chief, Farm Placement Service, Bureau of Employment Security 


things: agriculture has had sufficient labor supply to 


HE 5 years that have passed since the farm place- 
produce record crops and the position of agricultural 


ment program was returned to the public employ- 


ment office system and operated as part of our 
postwar economy have been a sound test of its basic 
tencts. During that period the operating problems of 
ma'ching agricultural labor demand and supply have 
even exceeded the farm placement problems encoun- 
tercd under full national mobilization. 
\\hile there may be some dissenters from this con- 
clusion, any objective evaluation of the farm place- 
ment program would certainly demonstrate two 
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workers has improved. 

Anyone familiar with the ramifications of the 
problems of agricultural supply and demand might 
well be overimpressed with the inherent difficulties of 
achieving a more orderly and better agricultural 
labor market. The Farm Placement Service has not 
thought in terms of panacea for agricultural labor 
market problems, but rather in the direction of steady 
evolutionary gains. 
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The greatest single miscalculation of organizational 
plans has been in respect to the time required to 
effect a sound national organization. It is safe to say 
that in all of its history the public employment service 
has never taken over a program with greater energy 
and effectiveness than in the farm placement program. 
Without exception, State employment services today 
are operating energetically and effectively in the field 
of farm placement. 

No agency of government can be effective without 
a measure of confidence from the people it is estab- 
lished to serve. Confidence can only come from sym- 
pathetic understanding of problems involved. Farm 
Placement Service people see nothing inconsistent in 
a mutual interest of workers and employers in improv- 
ing each others’ condition. In the last 5 years there 
has been ample indication that cooperation is a 
two-way street. 


Aware of Need for Good Housing 


There probably has never been a period in American 
history when agricultural employers are, for instance, 
more conscious of the need for better agricultural 
housing. Unfortunately there are no present figures 
available on improvements in housing but one would 
be hard put to find an area in the United States 
where there have not been decided improvements in 
the last 5 years. 

There is also much evidence of the increased relia- 
bility of worker groups in honoring their commitments 
to employers, and response by way of respect for 
property where housing and other facilities have been 
improved. It would be foolhardy to think all the 
problems can be solved overnight—but there is little 
room for defeatism or pessimism. 

Generally speaking, there are fewer known specifics 
about agricultural labor than about any other group 
of workers. Agricultural work is the only major 
occupation in which entire families are engaged, and 
no other occupation induces similar migrations. 
Normally, the more difficult a problem, the more 
attention has been focused on fact, but this has not 
been true in agricultural labor market problems. In 
considering agricultural labor supply, the temptation 
to match a list of numbers representing available 
workers with another list of numbers representing 
available jobs is irresistible but unhappily men and 
mathematical symbols belong to two different worlds. 
The Farm Placement Service has constantly been 
aware of the need for a compendium of accurate in- 
formation on the agricultural labor market as a pre- 
requisite to better planning, and that is an objective 
that will continue to be pursued into the foreseeable 
future. 

People who work in farm placement are convinced 
that a major need of employers and workers in bring- 
ing orderliness into the vast agricultural labor market 
is for adequate, accurate, and timely information. 
Given proper information, workers and employers 
can do much of their own initiative to adjust demand 
and supply situations. With proper information, both 
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workers and employers profit from scheduled em- 
ployment of migrants. The fact that a State may be 
seeking workers and at the same time dispatching 
workers is entirely consistent with the principles of a 
free economy. ‘There is a substantial network of in- 
formation presently available for workers and em- 
ployers, with experience continually: dictating the 
need for improvement in the quality of information. 


Day-Haul Program Comes Into Its Own 


In the last several years, a major innovation in the 
supply of agricultural workers has been the extension 
of day-haul programs throughout the country. In 
many cases employment practices have had to be 
radically adjusted to the employment of inexpe- 
rienced younger workers and women, but the success 
of the movement for seasonal employment is amply 
demonstrated by the results. In this program, like so 
many others, the operation has to be tailored to the 
local labor market. Day-haul programs have been 
moved out of “‘skid-row,” their traditional location, 
with a decided upswing in effectiveness. If all such 


. programs were operated at the peak of productivity on 


any given day, there would be close to half a million 
workers added to the farm labor force from nonfarm 
sources. 

The evolution of some of the programs for extend- 
ing employment opportunities to the underemployed 
have some interesting sidelights. In one case it was 
possible to create additional job opportunities for 
several thousand workers, primarily through the Em- 
ployment Service acting as a guarantor of the good 
faith of employers in another area. ‘The good faith 
guarantee of the new employers was that they would 
not attempt to retain workers or dissuade them from 
returning to the original area of employment when 
they were needed there. ‘There was reluctant coopera- 
tion the first year but today the program moves 
smoothly. In another area a similar large-scale move- 
ment, involving about 5,000 workers, was initiated 
3 years ago with employers in the area of seasonal 
surplus adding all the persuasion at their command to 
that of the Employment Service. This may be con- 
trary to a natural desire to keep a labor supply, but 
if so it just demonstrates that a lion could learn to eat 
lettuce. 

In its function of placing farm workers, the Em- 
ployment Service must be concerned with problems 
affecting farm manpower that are not directly part of 
employment service operations. Housing, education, 
childcare centers, transportation, health and welfare 
problems, all have some direct bearing on the employ- 
ment of workers, and can make easier or more difficult 
the recruitment and placement of workers. The 
Employment Service tries to persuade community 
groups, employers, workers, and others to develop the 
best local solutions possible to problems that arise. 

The importation of foreign labor to fill agricultural 
labor shortages has been a program of engrossing 
interest to employers, labor, the public, and the 
governments concerned. Obviously there would be 
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an ideal situation in this country if means could be 
found to make it self-sufficient in its labor supply. 
When shortages occur necessitating importation of 
foreign workers, the administrative problems involved 
are out of proportion to the number of workers im- 
ported. Experience in the past 5 years has clearly 
demonstrated one thing—there will be a controversy 
over any foreign labor program that is developed. At 
best, a foreign labor program is difficult to administer, 
and it is a good guess that it will continue to be diffi- 
cult. It would be a mistake, however, to leave any 
impression that there has been no improvement. Last 


Minneapolis 
Day-Haul 


Program 


By IRVING ANDERSON 


Farm Employment Supervisor for Minnesota 


LTHOUGH a day-haul program has been in operation 
for many years, it was not until the spring of 
1943 that a formal program was set up under the 

control of the State Employment Service. At 
that time, a meeting was held with the Twin City 
Market Gardeners Association for the purpose of 
setting minimum standards to apply to the employ- 
ment of youth, and also to make provision for their 
systematic recruitment and mobilization. 

First there was the job of selling the farmers on the 
idea. The farmers had an understandable reason for 
being skeptical of such a program, since the young 
people they had previously hired, with unsatisfactory 
results, were not carefully interviewed and screened, 
nor were they too well supervised. 

in Minneapolis, young people work under the Mar- 
ke: Garden Youth Program which is a plan for employ- 
mcnt of youth after school, on Saturdays, and during 
Vacation periods. The Employment Service was 
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year there were less complaints from all sources than 
at any time during the previous 4 years. 

In the last 5 years, much has been written and a 
great deal said about the agricultural labor force and 
the farm placement program. It is characteristic of 
the people who work in the farm placement program 
that they take a stubborn pride in what they are doing. 
They have been durable, eager, and dedicated to the 
thought that the things they are doing are constructive 
for the country. If institutions are but the shadows of 
men, there is reason for confidence in the future. 


HERE'S SOMETHING / 


Some 1600 BOYS AND GIRLS, I2 T14 YEARS 
OLD, UNDER CAREFUL SUPERVISION, ARE HELPING THE 
TRUCK FARMERS OF THE MINNEAPOLIS AREA WEED AND 
HARVEST THEIR VEGETABLES, FRUITS AND FLOWERS 
“AND ARE EARNING GOOD MONEY, Too. 


IT> THE MARKET- GARDEN YOUTH PROGRAM 
ORIGINATED HERE TEN YEARS AGO AND SPONSORED BY THE 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ane CO-OPERATING AGENCIES. 

FARMERS CALL INTHE MORNING FOR WTHE YOUNG WORKERS 
AT THE RECRUITING CENTERS* AUD RETURN THEM 
IK THE EVENING. 








fortunate that the Twin City Market Gardeners 
Association elected to go along with this Employment 
Service controlled program. Ata meeting with the 
growers, the following action and minimum standards 
for employment were decided upon. 

The Employment Service would: 

1. Establish recruiting centers at points convenient 
to both the labor supply and the day-haul farmers. 

2. Interview, register, and carefully screen all young 
people as to their suitability for vegetable gardening 
work and not refer any under 12 years of age. 

3. Furnish supervision at the community centers 
where youth assemble to be transported to the various 
farmers and supervise the checking out when the 
young workers are returned. 

4. In accordance with prearrangements, have crews 
selected and ready for loading when the employer 
comes for his workers. 

5. Keep a record of the names of the individuals in 
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each crew and the employer to whom they are 
assigned. 

The employer would: 

1. Whenever possible, place his order for a crew or 
crews at least one day in advance, and preferably two 
days in advance. 

2. Provide safe transportation, and take every pre- 
caution to prevent accidents when loading and un- 
loading the young people. 

3. Provide insurance coverage for workers while in 
transit and while empioyed. 

4. Have drinking water convenient to the job site. 

5. Provide convenient toilet facilities. 

6. Allow youth an hour for noon lunch. 

7. Assure that no child would be required to work 
more than 8 hours in 1 day, or more than 4 hours 
continuously, or more than 6 days in 1 week. 

8. Not work any child under 16 years of age before 
7 a. m. or after 7 p. m. 

9. Pay not less than 30 cents an hour. If the child is 
employed at piece-rate wages, such pay must equal at 
least the minimum hourly rate which would have been 
earned working with ordinary effort. 

10. Allow the child time to go to church if working 
on Sunday. 

11. Drive the vehicle used for transportation himself, 
or authorize a responsible individual to do so. 

12. Supervise the youth while working and also 
while in transit. 

13. Return all young workers to reception center not 
later than 7 p. m. unless for an excusable reason. 


Six Recruiting Centers 

In Minneapolis there are six recruiting centers. 
Young people may register at cooperating neighbor- 
hood houses, youth centers, or at any grade, paro- 
chial, or junior high school. A parent’s signature is 
required to the statement ‘‘I have read the rules care- 
fully and give my child permission to work in the 
Market Garden Program after school and during 
school vacations.” 


Regular registration dates are scheduled early in 
the spring of the year. At this time the young people 
are interviewed individually and in general “‘sized up”’ 
as to their fitness for vegetable gardening work. When 
the work season starts, these youth are called into the 
recruiting centers and arranged into groups according 
to age and work experience. 


Contacting the various growers, getting an estimate 
of their labor needs, and signing them up for the day- 
haul program starts at least 2 months prior to the 
beginning of the growing season. At this time the 
place where the grower will pick up his workers is 
decided. An effort is then made to control the regis- 
trations of youth in each community center area to 
conform as closely as possible to the number estimated 
to be required. 

The community centers for recruitment and assem- 
bly are also organized in the early spring and a place- 
ment supervisor is appointed for each. 
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Not all the experienced workers are placed in one 
crew. They are interspersed among the inexperienced 
crews so as to assist in teaching the youngsters the 
“know-how” of doing gardening work and to assist 
with the supervision. After the work has begun, care- 
ful evaluation is given to each child’s work perform- 
ance, his earnings, and other factors. Should certain 
youth be found to be entirely unfit for vegetable 
gardening work, they are removed from the crews. 


Growers Helped and Youth Profits 


In 1952 there were 51 different farmers and firms 
who hired these young workers through community 
centers in the Minneapolis area alone, and a total of 
21,341 day-haul placements were made. Some 1,405 
young people registered for this kind of work and 
approximately 1,300 actively participated. Many 
earned in excess of $300 during the summer months. 
Much of the work done after the youth got started was 
paid for on the piece-rate basis and the average earn- 
ings were about 60 cents an_hour, with the more 
experienced earning 75 cents an hour. The 30 cent- 
per-hour minimum may seem low but to keep a youth 
program going year after year, beginners must be 
trained. During this period of learning, 30 cents an 
hour is about all the child’s labor is worth to the 
grower. Ifthe minimum wage is pushed up too high, 
the grower will not hire the inexperienced youth and 
this would eventually destroy the program. Growers 
in general have not abused the right of promotion of 
the youth. After a few weeks of training, most of the 
young workers graduate to the unit scale and receive 
from 50 to 75 cents an hour. 


Growers placed their initial order with the local Em- 
ployment Security office; thereafter all orders were 
from the grower direct to the Recruiting Center place- 
ment supervisor. The farmers employed the youth in 
groups of 10 or more. <A few large employers had as 
many as 100 young people working at one time. 


During 1952 it was not necessary for the Employ- 
ment Service to bring any migrant or foreign workers 
into the Minneapolis vegetable-growing area located 
within commuting distance of the recruitment centers. 
The local youth, assisted by a few local adults, took 
care of the entire thinning, weeding, and harvesting of 
the vegetable crops. 


There are three other day-haul programs in Minne- 
sota, all patterned along the lines of the Minneapolis 
program, but without the operational perfection. The 
factors that have made the Minneapolis program so 
successful are: (1) a very cooperative type of farmer; 
(2) a very progressive and active Market Gardeners 
Association; (3) excellent community centers super- 
vised by trained part-time employees of the State 
Employment Service who do the selection and place- 
ment; and (4) youth who, through selection and 
training over a period of years, have become indus- 
trious and have that necessary “‘stick-to-itiveness” to 
stay on the job. 
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(uiding Migratory Workers 
on the Eastern Seaboard 


By PRESTON R. RIELEY 


Farm Placement Representative, Region III 


HE Eastern Seaboard Plan for guiding the move- 
‘ae of migrant farm workers has been publicly 

acclaimed by the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor, Members of Congress, and the 
national advisory committee of farmers and farm 
operators. The plan seeks to insure that farmers get 
sufficient workers when needed, that workers get con- 
sistently steady employment throughout the growing 
and harvesting season, that all cooperating States get 
an even break in the distribution of available workers, 
and that labor pirating and hoarding be held to a 
minimum. 

However, the plan does not attempt to limit the 
activities of either employers or workers who have, 
historically, developed their own arrangements. It 
seeks first to help only those who need help 
and, second, to simplify the methods of communica- 
tion already established between farmers and crew 
leaders. 

The Eastern Seaboard Plan for guiding the move- 
ment of migrant farm workers developed gradually 
and, in part, naturally. The activities of the War 
Foods Administration were one of the starting points 
for the present program. It will-be remembered that 
the WFA operated its wartime farm labor program 
without benefit of an established local office organi- 
zation, like that of the Employment Service, or an 
integrated labor clearance system. With such limita- 
tions, the most practical step was to assign field men to 
meet the migrant crews in Florida and travel with 
them throughout the season. These field men, as- 
signed to States or to the migratory areas, after several 
years of experience became well known to and trusted 
by the crew leaders. This relationship led crew 
leaders to accept work assignments from one WFA 
representative to the next. The WFA program had 
considerable success in those States where representa- 
tives worked closely with existing crew leaders, while 
those States not having such representation resorted, 
of necessity, to large numbers of foreign workers. 


\Vhen the emergency farm labor program was dis- 
continued and the regular farm placement operation 
was resumed by the Employment Service in January 
1918, several of the States along the east coast found it 

heir advantage to employ former WFA field repre- 
ei'tatives to handle their farm labor programs. 
eral of these representatives, continuing their 

‘al practices, went to Florida in the spring of 1948 


rch 1953 


and made arrangements with crews for summer em- 
ployment. This was done without soliciting the 
assistance of the Florida State Employment Service. 
Later in the season, States which had not engaged 
in Florida recruitment concluded that failure to tie up 
crews before the season was the primary reason for 
labor shortages at peak periods. Others found that 
such free-wheeling crews as might exist could not be 
located for employment when needed, while surplu- 
workers piled up in areas where work was scarce. 


Vigorous Committee Attacks Problems 


As a result of the problems that occurred during 
1948,* a work committee met in Washington the next 
winter in an attempt to develop a program and pro- 
cedure to insure the orderly movement of migratory 
crews throughout the East Coast Pattern. It wanted to 
develop a method for keeping track of crews during 
the season and minimizing lost time for workers 
between jobs. This committee represented as many 
diverse opinions as there are States in the pattern. 
Opinions were freely and vigorously expressed, and 
there is a probability that the halls of the Labor De- 
partment in Washington still echo with the clarnor of 
this committee at work. 

However, when the dust settled, the committee pre- 
sented a unified compromise plan which was fully 
accepted by all the East Coast States in the pattern 
and put into effect the following year. Before detail- 
ing this plan, it may be well to point out that the one 
major 1951 revision of the basic plan was retracted 
and the original wording restored in 1952. 

The operation of the plan begins in the local office 
where the farm placement representative finds out, 
during the late winter and early spring, which em- 
ployers will need migrant workers, how many are 
needed, the names and addresses of the crew leaders 
desired, and the date when work is expected to begin. 
This information is combined and sent through 
channels to the State where the crew leader is at home 
during the winter months. In the East Coast Pattern 
this State is, of course, Florida. 

Next, representatives of all the State agencies along 
the east coast, when they gather for their annual pre- 
season meeting, get together and determine, with 
Florida’s concurrence, the date and time of their visits 


*See EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, April 1948, ‘‘ Migration by Appoint- 
ment,’ by C.W.E. Pittman. 
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to all the cities and towns in Florida where crew 
leaders may be found. This itinerary covers all major 
points from Homestead, in the lower tip, to Jackson- 
ville, and takes approximately 18 working days. 

Nothing in this plan limits Employment Service 
recruitment activity to the Florida drive. Local 
offices in order-holding States may act for employers 
in preliminary contacts with crews by mail as long as 
copies of the correspondence go to the State office in 
the applicant-holding State. However, for the pur- 
poses of uniformity, Florida has set a beginning date 
for the movement of crews out of Florida, and all other 
States conform to that date in making commitments 
or the movement of workers. 

In preparation for the recruitment drive, Florida 
notifies all crew leaders named on the lists from East 
Coast States to report at a specified local office on the 
recruitment date. Crew leaders are also informed of 
other local office recruitment dates in case they cannot 
come into the local office originally specified. Other 
crew leaders who have not been listed for recruitment 
but who have indicated a desire to migrate during 
the season are also instructed to come in and discuss 
employment opportunities with the various State 
representatives. 

In advance, representatives of the Florida agency, 
in cooperation with its regional office, make arrange- 
ments for the physical needs of the recruiters in the 
local offices on the itinerary lists. ‘These needs include 
a reception point, waiting space for crew leaders, and 
desk space for the representatives of other States. 
Stenographic and clerical services are included. 


When the recruitment date arrives, representatives 
of all States along the eastern seaboard meet at the 
first local office on the itinerary and work as a team 
thereafter throughout their stay in Florida. Crew 
leaders who appear at the local office consult with 
recruiting State representatives along the route they 
expect to travel, and information on work opportuni- 
ties and work commitments is exchanged. Most 
recruiting State representatives carry authority to 
make hiring arrangements and commitments for farm 
employers. However, if conditions are such that 
agreement with crew leaders cannot be reached, final 
adjustments and commitments may be made later by 
mail, with copies of correspondence going to the 
Florida State agency. 


Crew leaders reporting for interviews with the re- 
cruitment team are first screened by a representative 
of the Florida State Employment Service to determine 
the extent of their work commitments in Florida. 
Thereafter, they are routed to the State representatives 
from the East Coast States in the order of their earliest 
employment. Each recruiter who makes a commit- 
ment with a crew leader reports the information on 
the Migratory Labor Employment Record and at the 
end of the interviews copies of the completed record 
are made up for the crew leaders, for regional offices, 
and for each State office in the migratory pattern. At 
the termination of the interview, the crew leader is in- 
structed to report to his Florida local office for a refer- 
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ral card and final instructions before leaving the State. 
On this final visit he is given route maps and other 
informational material which will assist him in his 
movement between places of employment. 

As each crew moves into the States of employment 
up the east coast, a farm placement representative 
checks with the crew leader to determine his future 
work itinerary and dates of movement. This informa- 
tion is again recorded un a Migratory Labor Em- 
ployment Record and forwarded to the next State of 
use, with acopy to acentralcontroloffice. This permits 
interested States to know the current intentions of 
crews, and they may report through the applicant- 
holding local office any changes in the dates of need 
or other information necessary to the full utilization 
of each crew of workers. 


Records Assembled in One Office 


One regional office in the East Coast Pattern has 
been designated as the concentration point for all 
migratory labor employment records. At this point 
copies of the records obtained- in Florida and those 
issued by other States in the pattern are brought 
together and, when consolidated, offer a complete 
record of the activities of each crew during the oper- 
ating season. Variations between preseason commit- 
ments and actual periods of employment can be 
studied for valuable results in laying out a work pattern 
during the succeeding season. The compilation of 
this information also makes it possible to report to 
areas of need the availability of crews which do not 
have full-time work commitments throughout the 
harvest season. This centralization also permits the 
States to pick up information on free-wheeling crews 
which could not be contacted in Florida or which were 
made up in areas not covered by the original recruit- 
ment team. 

The east coast plan works in both directions. 
When crews finish up in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, they can be redirected as needed to 
late fruit and vegetable crop areas in Virginia and 
the Carolinas, and finally back to their home States 
and their wintertime activities in citrus fruits and 
mixed vegetables in Florida. 

The above plan not only looks good on paper but, 
in the last 4 years, it has proved practical. However, 
like all plans, weak spots continually appear. For 
instance, if one or two States fail to report the move- 
ments of crews, the workers may get “‘lost” during the 
rest of the season. Crews that start out from Florida 
as individual entities may either consolidate or break 
up as they move into the varying conditions of harvest 
up the coast. Crew leaders go out of business and 
new leaders appear from unknown sources. Free- 
wheelers may operate all the way up the coast without 
ever being contacted by Employment Service repre- 
sentatives. Therefore, all these conditions tend to 
throw the plan out of gear, but the cooperative rela- 
tionship among the various State farm placement 
supervisors and their regional counterparts makes it 

(Continued on page 11) 
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A view of the new housing provided for migrant workers at Croswell, Mich. 


Michigan Takes Action Toward... 


Improved Conditions for Migrant Farm Workers 


By O. K. FJETLAND 


Director, Employment Service Division, Michigan Employment Security Commission 


and Chairman, Governor’s Inter-Agency Committee on Migratory Labor 


EASONAL farm workers who come to Michigan each 
year are finding that vast changes are taking place. 
Better housing, better wages, and better working 

conditions are attractive, but the changed social 
atmosphere in most sections of the State brings 
greatest satisfaction. 

Racial restrictions by restaurants, hotels, shops, and 
public social gatherings which prevailed throughout 
the State have been removed by most communities. 
Adult Spanish classes have been established by the 
schools in communities where migrants of Mexican or 
Puerto Rican origin are used extensively. Child-care 
centers, health clinics, and recreation facilities are 
available in many parts of the State and more com- 
munities are recognizing their responsibilities to the 
men, women, and children who have become a vital 
part of the agricultural economy of the State. 

he changes which have taken place, to some 
extent, have been a recognition of social responsibility 
by the communities and by the growers. Impetus to 
the movement for improvement in conditions, how- 
ever, is traced to the interest and leadership of Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams, and to the work of the Governor’s 
In‘er-Agency Committee on Migratory Labor. 
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Several years prior to the election of Governor 
Williams, an Inter-Agency Committee was formed to 
coordinate the activities of the various State agencies 
involved in any way with the problems of agriculture 
and migrant labor. This committee was augmented 
by, interested citizens who volunteered their services. 
Meetings were held at irregular intervals to bring to 
the attention of the individual agencies the problems 
which were within their scope of responsibility. 

Limited in its activity by its nonofficial status and 
the piece-meal attack on the problems by individual 
agencies, the committee found that progress was 
necessarily slow. Members brought this problem to 
the Governor and he immediately established the com- 
mittee as an official arm of the Executive Office. Hav- 
ing been given this official sanction, the committee 
prepared a detailed report of the seasonal farm labor 
problems in Michigan, the laws and regulations which 
governed, and the need for a continuing program of 
public education as to the economic value of the 
migrant and the social responsibility of the community. 

This report, coupled with the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission and the dramatic tragedy which 
resulted in the death of 49 Puerto Ricans when a 
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transport plane bound for Michigan crashed in the 
Carribean, stimulated State-wide interest in the mi- 
grant labor problem and brought immediate and 
positive action. 

The Governor called a State-wide meeting of agri- 
culture, labor, church, education, food processing, 
women’s clubs, and political leaders. To this group 
he outlined the need for concerted action to eliminate 
those conditions which were a detriment to the 
health and welfare of the migrant farm worker and a 
reflection on the State. Later he named a study com- 
mission of representative citizens and issued a direc- 
tive that they prepare a comprehensive program for 
legislative and administrative action. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Edgar Johnston of 
Wayne University, and Dr. John F. Thaden of Mich- 
igan State College, subcommittees of the commission 
were assigned to specific phases of the over-all prob- 
lems. Child welfare, health, education, housing, 
transportation, cOmmunity relations, and labor rela- 
tions were subjects assigned for study and for recom- 
mendation. The committees sought and secured the 
aid of the various State departments in compiling 
information on which to base their recommendations. 

The State Department of Health assigned a member 
of its staff to survey sanitary and health conditions 
throughout the State. The Welfare Department made 
a study of the manner in which migrant workers were 
provided assistance by the several county welfare de- 
partments. The Department of Labor studied ade- 
quacy of and compliance with child labor laws. The 
farm labor division of the State Employment Service 
provided information on the extent and the composi- 
tion of the migrant labor force. The Department of 
Education outlined the problems of providing educa- 
tional advantages for the children of migrants. State 
agencies and other groups made available to the 
commission reports of surveys covering individual 
communities. 

The most comprehensive of these reports was pre- 
sented by Miss Nancy Stockham, a student at Alma 
College. The study covered the county of Gratiot, 
one of the major sugar-producing counties of the 
State. As the study progressed, a group of faculty 
members and students of the college secured the aid 
of community leaders in programs aimed at the 
correction of problems uncovered. Unsanitary hous- 
ing conditions were cleaned up, children were pro- 
vided with clothing so that they could attend school, 
recreation facilities at the college were made available, 
classes were organized in housekeeping and child 
care, handiwork groups were organized, and social 
events were sponsored. While neither the com- 
munity nor those leaders responsible for the program 
feel that satisfactory progress has been made in cor- 
recting all of the shortcomings, there has been created 
a new concept of community responsibility. This 
concept applies equally to the migrant worker and to 
those who have left the migrant ranks to establish 
permanent residence in the community. 

In Berrien County, where extensive use of migrant 
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Photos courtesy Detroit News 


Interior of bunk house for migrant workers at Croswell, Mich. 


workers continues from mid-April to late November, 
the city government of Benton Harbor has established 
an overnight motel at the fruit market for the exclusive 


use of migrant farm workers. Permanent cottages of 


steel and concrete construction house the workers and 
laundry, toilet, bathing and cooking facilities are 
available in a centrally located building. Here the 
workers are temporarily housed while awaiting referral 


to jobs at fruit farms in the area. A branch office of 


the Employment Service is maintained at the market 

for the convenience of the farmers and the workers. 
In Bay County where large numbers of Spanish- 

speaking workers are used, the Bay City school system 


established an adult education class for the purpose of 


teaching Spanish. Merchants, bankers, doctors, in 
fact men and women from every field, enrolled in the 
classes. As a result Mexican and Puerto Rican 


workers are no longer faced with the difficulty of 


making their wants known because of a lack of know!l- 
edge of the English language and tradesmen have 
found the courses profitable. 

Hart, Traverse City, and Fremont, where the cherry 
harvest attracts thousands of workers each year, have 
extended the hand of hospitality through “Fiestas” 
held during the peak of the harvest. Music, dancing, 
contests, and feasting have made these affairs the big 
event of the year, not only for the migrant farm 
workers but for the tourists and the community 
residents. Picturesque Spanish costumes, the songs 
and music of old Mexico, beauty contests, and sports 
events provide color and entertainment throughout 
the day and night of the festival. 

While the activities cited are illustrative of the 
various ways in which communities are endeavoring 
to make pleasant the stay of the migrant farm worker 
in Michigan, it should not be assumed that other 
communities are not equally alert to their responsi- 
bilities. No effort has been made in this article to 
include all of the community programs nor even (0 
select those which are best, but rather to illustrate tie 
various types of activities which have been undertake 
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While the communities have been attacking the 
social problems, individual employers and employer 
eroups have not been idle. Under the leadership of 
Max Henderson, managing director of Michigan 
Field Crops, one of the largest users of migrant farm 
labor in the State, improved employment policies and 
practices have been inaugurated. Methods of pay- 
ment have been changed; pay rates increased; 
housing improved. Bathing and _ sanitary facilities 
have been provided. Central dining facilities with 
cooks who are familiar with the customary diet of 
the workers have been established. Health and 
accident insurance has been made available, and 
continuity of employment has been planned through 
a systematic transfer of the workers from crop to crop. 

Although much has been accomplished in the State, 
the Governor’s Study Commission and the Governor’s 
Inter-Agency Committee recognize that much re- 
mains to be done before entirely satisfactory condi- 
tions have been reached. Not all communities and 
not all employers have as yet accepted their full re- 
sponsibility. In some areas, the commission has 
found that education of the community is needed, and 
in others only legislative action will resolve the 
problem. Further study to determine proper correc- 
tive measures is also recognized as a need by the 
commission and through its subcommittees such 
study is being continued. 

On December 22, 1952, the commission submitted 
to Governor Williams its first official report with 
recommendations for legislative action. ‘These recom- 
mendations are now before the legislature and it is 
expected that favorable action will be taken. The 
report follows: 


The Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan, 


DEAR GovEeRNOR Wixuiams: The Michigan Study Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor, that you appointed last March, 
has held seven 1-day meetings since its initial meeting in your 
office on March 24. The meetings of the Commission as a 
whole were held on April 29, May 27, June 24, July 29, Septem- 
ber 30, November 12, and December 12. Several of the four 
subcommittees have also met a number of times each and made 
field observation trips into areas of extensive seasonal agricul- 
tural labor. 

Our December meeting was devoted to a discussion of pos- 
sible recommendations of the Commission to you. Recom- 
mendations for legislation were submitted to the Commission 
by your Inter-Agency Committee on Migratory Labor. Some 
recommendations here presented were the result of delibera- 
tions of various members of the Inter-Agency Committee with 
subcommittees of the Commission. Some are based largely on 
field trip studies of subcommittees into four different areas of 
the State. Some are based, in part, on studies made during the 
summer of 1952 by a medical externe with the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The Michigan Study Commission on Migratory Labor on 
December 12, 1952, went on record as making the following 
recommendations for legislation affecting migratory agricul- 
tural labor: 

1. That the Workman’s Compensation Act be amended so 
a to provide compensation coverage, or employer’s liability 
with compensation limits, for agricultural laborers. 

2. That Act No. 167, P. A. 1917 be amended so as to remove 
testiictions governing the population size of place that may 
set ininimum standards for housing. We recommend that any 
xlf-,overning unit (township, incorporated village or city), 
regardless of number of its inhabitants, be permitted to set 
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minimum standards for housing. At present this <Act_ is 
applicable only to incorporated places with 10,000 or more 
inhabitants. 

3. That consideration be given to legislation will which set 
minimum housing and sanitation standards for migratory labor 
and give the State Department of Health authority to enforce 
them. This legislation should include an appropriation sufficient 
to provide the necessary additional personnel to carry out the 
objectives of the legislation. 

4, That consideration be given to possible legislative appro- 
priation for increased subsidy to county health departments to 
enable them to add to their staffs during the season when 
agricultural migrants are in their counties, so that better pre- 
ventive medical services can be offered to this group of people. 
Additional services are particularly needed in the fields of 
tuberculosis case finding and improved sanitation. 

These proposals represent desirable legislation which the 
Commission is prepared to recommend at this time. The Com- 
mission and its subcommittees are continuing to study phases 
of the migratory problem and may later present additional 
proposals for legislative and/or administrative action. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joun F. THADEN 
Epcar G. JOHNSTON 
Co-Chairmen, Michigan Study Commission on Migratory Labor 

Throughout its deliberations the Farm Labor Sec- 
tion of the Michigan State Employment Service has 
served as a consultant and information source for the 
Commission. 
Recion III 

(Continued from page 8) 
possible, in most cases, to bring the gears into mesh 
again. The farm placement people interested in this 
east coast movement have learned the importance of 
full cooperation in helping one another. Labor 
pirating and hogging of available labor supplies have 
practically disappeared. 


New Project for 1953 


During the past year a new problem has been en- 
countered. Thousands of Puerto Rican agricultural 
workers now follow the harvests from the northern 
States to Florida and back again. These workers 
move without the benefit of mass transportation or 
crew organization, and the East Coast States must, 
of necessity, develop new procedures and programs 
to aid these Puerto Ricans in obtaining orderly and 
constant employment. This is a project for our plan- 
ners at the 1953 spring meeting. 

The east coast plan is bound to change and, it is 
hoped, improve in future years. It may be assumed, 
however, the plan will never reach perfection because 
in agriculture nothing is ever static. Even in the past 
few years there have been major changes due to 
changed labor sources, machine harvesting progress, 
and loss of labor to industry. Nevertheless, in one 
way or another the East Coast States manage to fur- 
nish their farmers with more than 50,000 needed 
migrants each year. 

Although this article has concentrated on an ex- 
planation of the east coast plan, the real value is in 
the people who are willing to work together to insure 
a plan’s success. There can always be an acceptable 
‘plan’? when there are experienced and willing indi- 
viduals to develop a procedure and make it operate. 
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Building Farm Labor Crews 
and Working With Them 


By T. J. ROYAL 


Farm Placement Representative 


Employment Security Agency, Cordele, Ga. 


HEN the telephone rang for the sixteenth ume 
Wine rainy evening this fall, my daughter looked 
up from her book with an expression of mingled 
dismay, annoyance, and sympathy. The heavy rain- 
fall that evening meant that many farmers had to 
cancel their arrangement with me for hands for the 
following morning and that meant I had to notify 
my crew leaders. I could call many of them, as they 
had telephones. But others didn’t. I would have to 
make another trip through the driving rain and over 
muddy roads to tell the workers of the change in plans. 
But the repeated ringing of the telephone and the 
several trips I must make didn’t bother me because 
they meant that at last I had my work and crews well 
organized. ‘This was the goal for which I had planned 
and worked so long. 

When I took the job of farm placement representa- 
tive in 1948, organized farm labor placement was a 
brand new service offered by our local employment 
office. So a whole new world of possibilities offered 
itself. Here was a job that we could handle in any of 
many different ways. It was up to us to decide what 
way could best serve our laborers, our farmers, and 
our community. 

The continuing exodus of year-round workers from 
the farms in response to the lure of higher wages and 
better living conditions in the urban centers was 
posing a serious problem in our farming area. Heavier 
fertilization, increased production per acre, and the 
fact that the improvement of harvesting machinery 
has not kept pace with the development of planting 
and cultivating machinery, especially in the cotton 
belt, had resulted in an ever-growing need for off-the- 
farm workers during the harvest season. 

Also, in the area served by the Cordele office, there 
has been, in recent years, an 80 percent increase in the 
cotton acreage and considerable increase in vegetable 
crops. The harvesting of these crops is done almost 
entirely by hand, and so the burden on the local place- 
ment worker has multiplied since 1948, when farm 
placement was returned to the Employment Service. 

Most of the off-the-farm labor available in this area 
is in Cordele, and for years it had been the custom of 
farmers to come into town for their harvest hands. 
They came a day or so in advance, interviewed 
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workers, and made arrangements to transport them to 
the specified job. Often, when the farmer came for 
his hands he would be met with some excuse and, 
many times, would return to his farm without a single 
worker. The result was a loss in time and money to 
the farmer. - } 

On the other hand, there were many instances where 
farmers were at fault. Sometimes they hired workers 
without telling them in advance that they could not 
give them a full day’s work. They would be returned 
to their home with hours left in the working day but 
no work. Often when it rained, farmers would not 
come for the workers at all, though in some nearby 
areas, where little or no rain had fallen, there was 
work needing to be done. In such cases it was the 
worker who lost time and money. Such a plan for 
hiring farm labor was far from satisfactory to either the 
farmer or the farm worker. 

We decided that the most economical and satis- 
factory plan would be to talk to farmers and truck 
owners in an effort to persuade them to adopt the 
“crew leader system’? in which the crew leader re- 
cruits the workers, provides transportation to the 
employers’ farms, and supervises them as they work, 
the producer paying for this service at an agreed rate. 


Flooded With Calls for Workers 


We introduced this system in a small way but it 
proved so satisfactory to the farmer that we were soon 
swamped with calls for more workers than we could 
supply. A visit to the city hall yielded a list of 
applicants for truck operating licenses in the city. We 
investigated these men and interviewed those found to 
be most reliable, pointing out to them the advantages 
of operating in cooperation with the Employment 
Service. We explained that we were in touch with 
producers over a large area and that we could keep 
them informed on the condition of the crops of 
prospective employers. 

We also told the truck drivers (and this was one of 
the chief selling points) that early and late in the 
season, when workers exceeded the demand, we could 
find work for them at a distance from the recruiting 
center—work they would not know about otherwise. 
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The plan proved satisfactory and profitable to the 
crew leaders also, so much so that in time it wasn’t 
necessary for us to look for additional leaders. They 
came to the office to register for work under our 
direction. 

At night I get in touch with each crew leader except 
those who have assignments that will keep them busy 
several days. It would make my job much simpler 
if every driver had a telephone. We’ve used what 
influence we could in helping some to get telephones. 
This has not only simplified things for the office and 
the drivers, but has made for better relationships 
between the two. 


A Crew Leader Despite Handicap 

Another example of good human relationships be- 
tween office and worker is the case of Emmett. He 
had the possibilities of a good crew leader and he 
wanted to work. But with only one leg he was 
seriously handicapped. We referred him to the local 
vocational rehabilitation office where he was fitted 
with an artificial leg and he is now working regularly 
as acrew leader. We feel that if our ‘crew leader and 
labor crew plan” for serving the farmers and laborers 
of our community is to succeed, we must win the con- 
fidence of crew leaders and members. We do this 
by showing them that we have their interest at heart. 

Two of our leaders are women. They assemble 
their workers, drive their trucks, and supervise the 
work as well as the best of our men leaders. One of 
these women is the wife of another crew leader, and 
the spirit of friendly rivalry that exists between the two 
is interesting and amusing to watch. 

The cooperation of the farm labor employer is very 
necessary to the successful operation of our plan. 
Each employer is asked to keep in touch with the 
oflice so we will know when his job is completed. He 
is asked to call the farm-placement representative 
before 5 o’clock in the morning in the event of rainfall 
during the night. This enables us to reroute his 
workers to another farm should the rain have made 
the original schedule impossible. Over 500 man-days 
were saved in this way in 1952. 

Some of our office personnel regularly attend meet- 
ings of the Farm Bureau and other farm organiza- 
tions, and we work in close cooperation with the 
Extension Service, the Production and Marketing 
Administration, and agricultural lending agencies. 
Thus, we are in constant touch with organized farm- 
ing activities. 

Farmers in this area have usually decided, by 
January 15 of each year, what crops they intend 
planting and what the acreage of each crop will be. 
It is then that we begin checking with them, learning 
thereby how many acres each will have in cotton, 
peanuts, and truck and what their labor needs will 
be in the spring and at harvest time. We check 
again later to see if their actual planting is in accord 
With, what they planned. A record is made showing 
the results of our check. Thus we are never at a loss 
for : place to send all available and needed help. 

\\e find that nothing helps so much as personal 
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A leader and his crew. 


contact with the farmers. They appreciate a visit 
as well as the help given them and they aren’t back- 
ward about saying so. Farmers are good employers. 
In all of our experience we have had only one man 
fail to use the crew of workers sent to him. 

The farm labor a@ailable in our community takes 
little or no part in the migratory movement north- 
ward from Florida. The demand for off-the-farm 
workers in this section of Georgia begins in April. 
There is a slack period during July but the demand 
increases about the first of August and lasts until 
November. By this time there is no farm work north 
of us to attract our labor. 

Our workers can furnish Florida vegetable and 
citrus fruit growers considerable help during the 
winter months, provided they are guaranteed steady 
work under favorable conditions. Such a plan should 
work well under the farm labor crew system if trans- 
portation were paid by the employer without later 
deducting it from the workers’ wages and if subsistence 
were provided by the employer in case he failed to 
provide employment. Such arrangements are being 
worked out so that our labor crews can have year- 
round employment. 

We have many such plans for improving and ex- 
panding our services. But we feel that our system of 
recruiting workers and transporting them to farm jobs, 
though comparatively new to this area, has been tested 
sufficiently to prove that it is a good system. It has 
proved satisfactory to our farmers and to our farm 
labor. Organizing the system so that it runs smoothly 
has been a long and hard job requiring cooperation 
from everyone concerned. But it fills a very great 
need in the community and as long as it does that we 
shall continue to believe it is a good system. 

So when the telephone rang 16 times in one evening 
and I had to make three trips to the other side of 
town, it bothered me not a bit. The ringing of that 
telephone was music to my ears for it told me that 
there was real cooperation between the three impor- 
tant factors of our plan—the workers, the office, and 
the employer. 
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This modern camp, housing 1,260 citrus pickers, is located inside the city limits of Fullerton, Calif. Note how residential 
and industrial expansion has pushed into the orange-grove area. Housing such as this will facilitate ES recruitment efforts. 


An Aid to Farm Recruitment... 


ULTRA-MODERN FARM LABOR CAMP 


F By JACK L. WARD 


Farm Placement Supervisor, Orange, Riverside, and San Bernardino Counties, 


Los Angeles Manpower Area 


ETWEEN 30,000 and 40,000 carloads of citrus 

fruits are harvested annually from 65,000 acres 

in Orange Gounty, Calif. About 90 percent of 
this citrus production consists of Valencia oranges, 
which make up more than 40 percent of the State's 
total production. 

About 5,000 Orange County citrus growers belong 
to 38 packinghouse associations, of from 30 to 300 
members each, which pick as well as pack the fruit. 
These associations are banded toegther in a larger 
organization known as Citrus Growers, Inc., which 
represents about 95 percent of the acreage. Mr. 
George Graham, manager, and nine grower directors 
of this organization are primarily concerned with pro- 
curing and maintaining an adequate and dependable 
labor supply for the Orange County citrus industry. 

During the war, and since, the Orange County 
citrus industry depended heavily upon the supple- 
mental foreign labor supply of contract Mexican 
Nationals. ‘To house these foreign workers, and as 
many domestic citrus pickers as can be recruited, 
the different associations and Citrus Growers, Inc., 
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have constructed 13 camps for single men and 50 
units of family housing. 

The largest and most outstanding example of this 
housing is the Fullerton farm labor camp featured in 
this article. This camp, occupying 10 acres within 
the city limits of Fullerton, was designed to house 
single men, but so constructed that it could quickly 
be converted to family units, should that type of labor 
become available. 

The total capacity of the camp is 1,260 men, who 
are housed in 26 dormitories, 21 by 100 feet, each 
divided into 6 rooms with 8 men per room. Each 
man has a private locker. The buildings are finished 
with plaster, interior and exterior, and with adequate 
electrical outlets. A 4-foot porch extends the full 
length of each dormitory. According to the needs, 
partitions can be set into each building, dividing 
them into two-, three-, or four-family units. Space is 
provided in the administration building for an addi- 
tional 12 men. 

Sanitary facilities, in three central locations, are 
each equipped with sanitary outlets, 50 showers, 4 
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3,000-gallon hot water tank providing an abundant 
supply for showers, wash stands, and laundry. Latrines 
are cleaned twice daily including one sterilization by 
special process. Separate dressing rooms at each end 
of the shower room are for the convenience of the 
workers. 


Modern-Type Kitchen 


The workers are fed in one mess hall, which can 
seat 700 men at a time, in an area 50 by 150 feet. 
Che attached kitchen, 34 by 150 feet, is equipped with 
15 heavy-duty ranges, forming a bank 45 feet long. 
[here are two walk-in refrigerators, one for meat and 
one for milk and vegetables. Included are a vegetable 
preparation room and a meat preparation room. A 
hoiler room is attached, as well as a modern sanitary 
garbage disposal room. A scientific food storage room 
provides proper atmospheric and temperature con- 
ditions for each type of food. 

The mess hall facilities are handled by one chief 
steward, an assistant steward, four chief cooks and 
eight second cooks, assisted by 45 bus boys, dishwash- 
ers, and cook’s helpers. ‘The mess hall and kitchen are 
operated 24 hours aday. Special equipment can wash 
and sterilize, within 2 hours, all dishes used in serving 

,260men. Aspecial tortilla machine has a capacity 
of 200 dozen tortillas per hour. Approximately 1,900 
dozen tortillas per day are prepared, which requires 
eight 100-pound sacks of flour. 

The enlightened and progressive program carried 
on by this association has provided for a very active 
welfare program for the benefit of the workers housed 
in this camp. The association in making this proviso 
was not only concerned for the general welfare of the 
employees, but felt that a good, wholesome recrea- 
tional program would do much to provide that sort 
of relaxation for the workers which would allow them 
to appear dependably on the job each morning and 
which would keep them out of trouble in surrounding 
communities. A welfare director is employed full 
time. ‘These activities are centered around a recrea- 
tional building, 40 by 120 feet. It has rest rooms and 
a main recreation room with four pool tables and 
several ping-pong tables. There is a television room 
with a large-screen set. There is a classroom with the 
State Adult Educational System providing a fully 
accredited teacher for night classes in Spanish and 
English, for which high school credit is given. There 
is a reading and writing room where the men may 
find a quiet place to correspond with their families. 
Vending machines are at hand, dispensing postage 
stamps, cigarettes, and soft drinks. No other selling 
or solicitation is allowed within the camp. Money 
derived from these vending machines is placed in a 
special fund used exclusively to purchase game and 
recreational materials. 


\djoining the recreational building is a 1-acre 
pliying field which is equipped for baseball, soccer, 
basketball, and volleyball. 
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A view of the ultra-modern kitchen. 

















The general interest of Citrus Growers, Inc., in the 
workers is illustrated by a service maintained whereby 
workers may arrange to have their savings sent home 
to Mexico. The records of the association for the 
1952 season indicate that money orders amounting 
to an average of $20 a week per man were sent home 
through this service. 


Provisions for Workers’ Welfare 


A building at the entrance to the camp houses the 
general administration offices, a mail room, the resi- 
dence of the camp physician, who is in attendance 24 
hours a day, a clinic, a dispensary in charge of a 
registered nurse, and three sick bays. The general ad- 
ministration of the camp is under two foremen, one 
day and one night, each of whom has a crew of five 
men. Record keeping and general clerical work are 
handled at the association headquarters in Anaheim. 

A large industrial incinerator is used in keeping the 
camp clean. There is in excess of 250,000 square feet 
of black-top paving covering all the area, which ne- 
cessitates the maintenance and operation of a power 
streetsweeper. The camp has its own fire depart- 
ment, including heavy-duty, 6-inch water mains, and 
outlets are located throughout the camp. 





The men leave camp in crews of 25 each morning 
and work in groves surrounding the city of Fullerton 
to a maximum radius of 25 miles. Lunches are pre- 
pared during the night, and each man is handed one 
as he leaves the mess hall after breakfast. The prep- 
aration of these lunches is so timed that they are com- 
pleted at the very last minute before the men leave. 

The camp was started in April 1951, and the first 
400 men occupied it less than 60 days later. By 
August, 900 men called it home. The last two bar- 
racks were completed in January 1952. The total 
cost of building, land, and equipment is just under 
half a million dollars. 

The majority of the camp residents have been con- 
tract Mexican natior.als, but there are also single do- 
mestic migrants in residence. The diet is so prepared 
as to be entirely acceptable to all nationalities, includ- 
ing Anglo-Saxons. 

Construction of this camp has been essential to the 
procurement of adequate labor for the citrus industry 
of Orange County. The efficiency and foresight of 
the association will continue to serve this community 
for years to come. If, at some*future date, more do- 
mestic citrus workers are again available, the Fuller- 
ton Camp will provide a fine home for them and their 
families. 


Sioux Indians in Agriculture 


By L. E. STONEBACK 
State Farm Placement Supervisor, South Dakota Employment Security Department 
and JERRY HAMILTON 


Field Supervisor, Colorado Department of Employment Security 


CONOMIC resources on the reservations of South 

Dakota are not adequate to support more than 

one-half of some 30,000 Sioux Indians residing 
there. One finds people with all types of work back- 
ground on the reservations. Some have had a con- 
siderable amount of varied experience in off-reserva- 
tion employment, even though most of it was seasonal. 
Some have lived and worked in nonagricultural em- 
ployment in larger cities a considerable distance from 
the reservation. Others have been in the armed 
services and have learned how to drive heavy equip- 
ment and do mechanical work. Others have not been 
more than 50 miles from the reservations in all their 
lives. 

Practically all Sioux adults understand and speak 
English. The usual difficulties of a bilingual group 
are found with respect to complete understanding of 
the written and spoken word. 

Indian employment in agriculture has been largely 
of two types: (1) General farm and ranch work near 
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the reservation, including such activities as machinery 
operation and care of livestock, and (2) seasonal hand 
work such as potato picking, sugar beet work, etc., 
in specific areas in Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, 
and South Dakota. 

During the past 3 years an organized approach to 
recruiting Sioux Indians for employment in agricul- 
ture has been attempted by the USES through its plan 
of cooperation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the State affiliates, notably the Employment Service 
in South Dakota and neighboring States, particularly 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyoming. This effort was 
conducted jointly by the Employment Service and the 
Indian Service Placement and Relocation Branch, 
particularly the Aberdeen, S. Dak., area office, which 
serves the Dakotas and Nebraska. The plan makes 
use of the influence of the tribal councils on the 
yarious reservations. The plan has also included 
formal participation in the planning of our program 
by employers and processors in the work areas. 
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Written Agreement Details Program 


At the outset, personnel of the Employment Service 
and of the Indian Service met with prospective em- 
ployers and tribal councils on the reservations to 
develop a written agreement setting forth the details 
of the program, from order taking to placement 
follow-up. During the past 3 years, one or two meet- 
ings of this nature a year have been held and local 
Employment Service personnel from both the work 
area and the reservation areas have participated in 
the discussions. 


The placement arrangements have been basically 
similar to the Employment Service direct clearance 
program with the following additional provisions: 


1. A special clearance order form was developed to 
contain more complete information on the specific 
job to be done. 


2. The orders are taken for each specific employer 
of labor, even though a processor furnishes transporta- 
tion. This is done to give more complete information 
on the order and to enable the Employment Service 
to discuss the details of the Indian placement program 
with the employer who will be responsible for training 
and supervising the worker. 

3. The order form contains an agreement signed by 
the employer, to furnish transportation for the workers 
and their families to the job and for their return to the 
reservation after completion of the work. Last year 
this was expanded to include a transportation booklet 
which the leader of each group carries to the work 
areas with additional sheets for a new employer to 
sign, agreeing to pay return transportation when 
workers change jobs in the work area. 


Handbook Contains Essentials of Program 


A handbook for employers and Indian workers was 
prepared and revised last year, setting forth the essen- 
tials of the program, containing statements from em- 
ployers who have successfully used Indian labor in the 
past, and specific suggestions to employers and to 
Indian workers. This handbook has been given wide 
distribution in the work areas and on the reservations. 


During 1952 the planned program achieved its 
highest results when approximately 900 workers were 
placed in northeastern Colorado, primarily in areas 
where Sioux Indians had not been employed before. 
Approximately 800 were in seasonal agriculture on a 
daily-wage basis; the rest had more permanent work 
on a monthly basis, chiefly in agriculture. The suc- 
cess of the Colorado program this year appears to be 
due primarily to: 

1. Adequate planning early in the year with indi- 
vidual growers, processors, and growers’ associations. 

2. The employment of special interviewers of Indian 
descent by the Colorado and South Dakota Employ- 
ment Services. 

3. A planned and thoroughly organized recruitment 
p-ogram on the reservations which included Indian 


Service Placement and Relocation Officers, a mobile 
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unit from Colorado, and South Dakota and Colorado 
special interviewers. 

4. Follow-up in Colorado with the growers and 
workers, transferring workers when different crops 
were completed, and obtaining supervisors’ reports 
on the workers. 


Continued Service at Reservations 


On Pine Ridge and Rosebud reservations, contain- 
ing more than half the South Dakota Indian popula- 
tion, arrangements have been made to station full- 
time Employment Service interviewers to carry out 
the Indian placement program in cooperation with 
the Service Agency Placement and Relocation 
Officers. ‘The Colorado Employment Service will 
continue to employ at least one special interviewer to 
work in Colorado and assist with the program on the 
reservations. 

From the beginning all participating in the program, 
including employers, recognized that permanent 
relocation would take priority over seasonal jobs for 
Indian workers preferring permanent work. The 
Indian Service and the Employment Service work 
together on both the permanent and seasonal place- 
ment programs. At a post-season meeting of Em- 
ployment Service and Indian Placement personnel, 
held in November 1952, the dicsussions clearly dem- 
onstrated that the seasonal and the permanent reloca- 
tion activities could be carried out simultaneously. 

Colorado’s experience in placing more than 75 
Sioux workers in longer-term farm and ranch em- 
ployment is being utilized fully in planning this 
year’s program. Plans are being made to increase 
this activity in additional areas in South Dakota and 
neighboring States where farm labor shortages occur. 


There are a significant number of Indian workers 
who prefer seasonal agriculture, for the following 
reasons: 


1. The family can work as a unit and earn a greater 
income in a short period of time than by any other 
means, if conditions are right. 


2. Many Indian people have some work on the 
reservation which requires part of their time but have 
some free time during the growing season when they 
can be recruited for work away from home. It is 
estimated that 600 seasonal workers from the Pine 
Ridge reservation earned approximately $150,000 in 
agricultural work in 1952. 


3. Seasonal employment is the first step toward 
making an off-reservation adjustment since it gives 
the people contact with new communities and dif- 
ferent conditions. Colorado’s actual experience in 
1952 indicated that many seasonal workers can 
readily be transferred to permanent jobs after they 
reach the work areas. 


In discussing the Indian workers with employers 
who have used them successfully for years, we fre- 
quently hear such statements as the following from a 
farmer near Alliance, Nebr., ““The need for making 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Sell a Community on the Advantages of... 


Full Employment for 
Aoricultural Workers 


HE agricultural leaders of Mississippi believe 
T that our farm labor problems will be solved only 
if we are successful in eliminating the excessive 
amount of under-employment which now exists 
among seasonal worker and year-round worker forces. 
With the coopefation of the State Agricultural 
Mobilization Committee and Delta Council of 
Mississippi, we are gradually expanding a program 
designed to improve this situation. It is based upon 
a comprehensive analysis of our current farm economy 
and recognizes our future objectives. 

This program is based upon a primary concept that 
presumes cooperation best achieved through an appeal 
to enlightened self-interest of the individual citizen. 

Our objective is ambitious—Full Utilization of the 
State Farm Labor Force. 

We emphasize the long-range aspects of the program 
because there are many problems of the moment which 
challenge our energies and divert our attention, but 
to date we have managed to stay the distractions and, 
in general, weave a pattern taking into account 
mechanization, good land use practices, and the other 
utilities of a rapidly improving agricultural economy. 

In achieving our objective, we realize that we must 
not lose sight of what has happened and will happen 
in Mississippi agriculture. These factors include: 
rapid change from a one-crop (cotton) economy to 
multicrop farm methods; partial to total mechaniza- 
tion of cotton farming throughout the State; changes 
in required labor skills and time and place of labor 
demands during a transition period; dislocation and 
out-migration of farm workers; and change in size and 
crop pattern of the individual farm unit. 


Momentary and Long-range Concern 


In an effort to cope with these long-range problems 
and still meet the needs of the moment, we have 
attempted to frame a program which will sell the 
community on these facts: 


1. Sufficient numbers of workers remain on 
Mississippi farms and in adjacent urban areas to meet 
current and future demands of both year-round and 
seasonal employment, provided processes are devel- 
oped to obtain their use in the proper jobs at the time 
and place needed. 
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By L. LANE HART 
Chief, Programs and Methods Department 


Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


2. Much of the present farm labor force will remain 
on the farm if given an opportunity to obtain full 
employment in skill levels commensurate with indi- 
vidual ability. 

3. The problem of under-employment of agricul- 
tural workers is a community problem which must 
be solved by cooperative action. 

4. Under-employment of the farm worker affects 
not only the living standards of-the individual farm 
hand but is a drain upon the economy of the com- 
munity, State, and Nation. 

In putting the program into operation, we have 
drawn heavily upon the facilities and services of the 
Delta Council, State Agricultural Mobilization Com- 
mittee, staffs of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, Labor Committee of Delta Council 
and, of course, our own agency personnel. 

The research, planning, and information phases of 
the undertaking consumed much of 1951. It was not 
until the summer of 1952 that an initial series of 19 
county meetings were held under the sponsorship of 
county agricultural mobilization committees explain 
ing the program at the community level. 

These county meetings were scheduled to coincide 
with the regular meeting dates of the county commit- 
tees. Responsibility for premeeting actions, including 
publicity, was divided between the P. & M. A., Delta 
Council, and State Farm Placement Service. Repre- 
sentatives of the three organizations were assigned to 
attend each meeting. These representatives included 
State and local office staff members of P. & M. A. and 
MESC and a representative Grower Member of Delta 
Council. 

The county chairman of the mobilization committee 
was asked to explain the purpose and procedure of the 
meeting to the membership of the committee and to 
the county officials, farmers, bankers, merchants, 
teachers, clergymen, and other civic leaders invited to 
attend. 

Although the panel members had outlines of the 
points to be covered during the course of each meeting, 
every effort was made to elicit audience participation, 
with a minimum of formal discussion by the panel 
itself. This was accomplished without difficulty, in 
most instances, since the points for discussion, as 
presented by the P. & M. A. representative, were 
designed to stimulate local interest. These were 
digested as follows: 
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1. Steps which the community might take to keep 
workers employed more workdays each year. 

2. Economic advantages to all elements of the com- 
munity of increased earnings for local farm workers. 

3. Local problems of farm labor utilization. 

4. Local attitudes toward transfer of local farm 
labor into other areas for seasonal employment during 
periods when no farm work exists in the locality. 

Not one of the 19 meetings was devoid of debate, 
yet, in the end, each group reached an agreement on 
actions that would be taken. The meetings averaged 
more than 2 hours and during this period, the panel 
members were able to point out, in relation to the 
local situation, the policies and objectives of their 
respective agencies in a way that could never have 
been possible through usual information sources. 

The MESC representative made certain to point 
out the assistance that the County Mobilization Com- 
mittee could give the local farm placement, repre- 
sentative in aiding local farmers to get crops har- 
vested, and in recruiting workers for out-of-area 
employment. 

The Delta Council representative explained the 
problems of his area to the hill farmer. He related 
the impact of mechanization upon the labor demand 
of the area and the fact that there was currently 
enough labor to grow delta cotton but not enough 
to harvest the crop. He pointed out that surveys 
indicated enough workers were unemployed during 
the Delta harvest to meet the demand and that failure 
to gear this force to meet the Delta need was hurting 
the over-all economy of the State. This labor deficit 
was being met from outside the State, thus sending 
money to other areas which could be used to increase 
the annual work days of the local farm force. ‘The 
Delta representative related the experience of the 
Delta farmers who had encouraged an exchange of 
labor with Florida vegetable growers, and pointed 
to the success of that program as an example of 
efforts of the Delta area to solve local problems of 
under-employment during slack seasons. 


Survey Need Apparent 


The local groups generally agreed that there was 
a real need for a comprehensive survey of the long- 
range labor requirements of the county and the 
County Mobilization Committee agreed to give lead- 
ership to such studies. County Mobilization Com- 
mittees also took cognizance of the fact that because 
of terrain and other factors limiting total mechaniza- 
tion, the “Hill Areas’? will experience labor needs 
long after total mechanization is achieved in the 
‘Delta Area” and expressed concern at the annual 
iverage days of farm work available to the on-farm 
vorker. 


Every meeting was concluded with assurance of 
issistance from the State agencies in building a sound 
ong-range program with the local groups giving bal- 
nce to the undertaking. hae 

Since the last of these meetings did not end until 
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August 1 and most local harvests began on August 15, 
there was little time available to take action during 
local harvest seasons. However, in at least one-half 
of the counties, immediate action was taken to 
strengthen utilization of local labor forces. 


Full Solution Will Take Time 


Our annual reports are now summarized and the 
results are gratifying. However, the total problem is 
still far from solution. There are 70-odd important 
agricultural counties in the State, and, to date, only 
35 of this group are basically organized to combat 
under-employment of the farm labor force, but with 
only half a start, we can see visible results. For ex- 
ample, labor was made available to the Delta in 
greater numbers and with less local resistance during 
1952 than in any previous year, despite better-than- 
average yields in many of the counties visited. In 
addition, 7 of these 19 counties have indicated local 
workers available for the Florida vegetable harvest 
program this winter, whereas none were reported in 
1951. Best of all, our local Farm Placement Repre- 
sentative is now firmly entrenched as a member of the 
agricultural work force in counties previously cool 
toward his services. 


At the January meeting of the State Mobilization 
Committee, the agricultural leadership of the State 
suggested the town meeting approach be extended 
as far as possible during 1953. 


Because of the nature of the problems and periods 
of availability of workers in the counties to be in- 
cluded in the 1953 progran, the script will require 
some revision but our theme will be the same— 
“Improve your local economy . . . maintain a farm 
labor force . . . make farm employment full em- 
ployment!” 
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(Continued from page 17) 
an agreement with the Indians on the reservation, and 
then living up to the agreement when the worker gets 
on the farm is the key to successful employment of 
Indian workers.” 

Employers must be aware of certain facts in order 
to employ Sioux workers most satisfactorily. The 
Sioux should be told what he is to do, how he is to 
do it, and shown by actual performance. He should 
be told why he should do the job a certain way and 
given adequate followup and supervision with con- 
structive criticism. ‘The Sioux can be, and has proved 
to be, a good worker. Many have left the reserva- 
tions permanently and are now self-supporting citizens. 

On one reservation once having 3,500 families 
enrolled, there are now only 1,900 families left. 
Some are over-age for modern labor market condi- 
tions, and many have had only limited contact with 
white people. An adequate placement program can, 
over a period of time, however, assist a large number 
of these people to join the labor force and add mate- 
rially to their income. 
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For More Effective Recruitment and Placement... . 


Farm Labor Market Information 


By LOUIS LEVINE 


Chief, Division of Reports and Analysis 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ARM labor market analysis is approximately at the 
hag where urban labor market research was 15 

years ago. Stimulated by shortage of farm workers 
in the war and postwar economy, strides are being 
made to formulate concepts and tools for the measure- 
ment and description of the farm labor market. A 
beginning has also been made in translating these 
concepts into practical reporting and research devices 
for use in planning to meet farm labor needs and the 
effective guiding of year-round, seasonal, and migrant 
workers. 

During and since World War II, a rapid shift has 
occurred in the farm manpower situation. Along with 
shifts from surplus labor supplies to labor shortages 
came constantly expanding crop goals and production 
objectives. In the main these were met while the 
farm work force was dwindling. In the 4 postwar 
years, 1946-49, employment on farms, including 
family and hired workers, averaged 11.0 million. In 
1951, the average employment on farms was 10.0 
million, and during 1952 farm employment decreased 
again to 9.8 million. This decline resulted primarily 
from the rise of nonfarm’ employment opportunities 
with more favorable competitive advantages. Since 
the outbreak of the Korean war, the dispersion of 
defense plants and contracts have further stimulated 
nonagricultural eniployment in many small urban 
centers which have attracted workers from the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

Not only is the size of the agricultural work force 
decreasing, but its composition is undergoing changes 
and skill requirements are rising. Unskilled laborers 
at one time comprised a heavy proportion of the 
agricultural work force. Large numbers are still 
needed in many places for short periods each year, 
usually at harvest time, and very difficult recruitment 
problems arise as a result, but as a percent of the total 
work force these unskilled seasonal workers are becom- 
ing less significant each year. As farming methods 
change in accordance with scientific and technological 
advances, more and more skilled farm workers capa- 
ble of operating, repairing, and maintaining complex 
and costly agricultural equipment are needed. The 
proper use of latest scientific methods involving newly 
developed fertilizers, herbicides, pesticides, and feed 
mixtures calls for highly skilled workers. Even pro- 
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fessional and managerial know-how is becoming more 
important in modern-day agriculture. It is essential 
for large-scale commercial operations that now prevail 
in many parts of the United States, particularly the 
Far West. 

An understanding of these relatively new develop- 
ments in the farm labor situation is basic to an effec- 
tive employment service for growers and workers. 
When local labor resources were generally abundant, 
farmers could meet seasonal and year-round labor 
needs largely from the local population. Migrant 
workers appeared in large numbers during peak 
seasons and beat a path to the employer’s door. This 
situation no longer obtains. It is now necessary to 
organize community labor resources in order to meet 
the seasonal needs for farm labor. Area, State, 
regional, national, and even international arrange- 
ments must be made to provide the appropriate num- 
ber of workers in the right places at the right time. 
Hence the planning and organization required of the 
Employment Service in the farm labor market is 
infinitely more complex than it was in the days when 
employment could be handled on a local, informal 
basis. 

In view of the growing complexity of the employ- 
ment problem in agriculture, data and research are 
needed on many facets of the agricultural labor 
market. These are indispensable for better assessing 
labor supply and understanding labor needs in farm- 
ing and related activities. 

Despite a wealth of material on many aspects of 
agriculture, our fund of current information on the 
agricultural labor market is small in relation to what 
we need to know for operations. It is not possible in 
a brief article to spell out, let alone aaalyze, all the 
wide variety of information needed for farm place- 
ment activities. For our immediate purpose, we can 
make most progress by pointing out the types of farm 
labor market information most urgently needed. 


The Agricultural Labor Market 


For the purposes at hand it seems most meaningful 
to.analyze farm labor market information in terms of 
a rather precise geographical location. In other 
words, information on farm labor demand and 
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supply, on worker characteristics and specific job re- 
quirements, on working conditions and wage rates 
can be of most value in farm labor recruitment when 
they are related to an agricultural labor market area. 

The concept of an “‘area labor market,’’ with re- 
spect to urban activity has been well established and 
accepted, and the term “labor market’ has been 
defined as ‘‘an economic institution through which the 
employment process takes place.’ In less _profes- 
sional terminology, the agricultural labor market 
area may be described as a geographical area within 
which most of the farmers customarily recruit most of 
the agricultural laborers they need. Conversely the 
area is that in which most of those seeking farm em- 
ployment usually look for work. 

The actual dimensions of an agricultural labor 
market area will vary according to the nature of the 
crop, and the extent and nature of competing job 
opportunities, among other things. Furthermore, 
peak demands for large numbers of ‘seasonal workers 
may regularly require recruitment outside of the area 
or, on the part of the worker, the seeking of seasonal 
jobs in other areas. We may expect, therefore, that 
a “perfect” labor market, nicely balanced as to labor 
demand and available labor supply, will not exist. 
Rather we may expect the development of imbalances 





which may perhaps limit the movement of workers 
from job to job within the area and require recruit- 
ment of large numbers of seasonal migratory workers 
from other areas. Recognizing these limitations, it is 
nevertheless true that the concept of an agricultural 
labor market area offers the most useful too] available 
for planning and organizing a program of meeting, in 
an orderly and economic manner, the labor needs of 
farmers and the job desires of farm workers. 

In agriculture the development of the concept of 
an area labor market has been gradual but some 200 
agricultural reporting areas have now been delineated 
as a basic step forward in the development of labor 
market information. These agricultural reporting 
areas are geographic areas in which the crop activities, 
sources of labor, and types of workers employed are 
interrelated in such a way as to comprise a relatively 
distinct, integrated unit for analyzing farm labor 
supply and demand. The size of these areas ranges 
from one county to many counties, depending on 
patterns of crops and labor mobility. In some of the 
plains States, for example, the agricultural pattern is 
so homogeneous that four or five large areas may be 
adequate for the analysis of an entire State. In 
eastern States and the Far West, there may be many 
small production centers which necessitate more 
localized delineation. 


FARM PLACEMENTS 8Y MONTH 


1948, 1949, 1950, 195! and 1952 


39,124 | 90,269 | 61,103 97,878 | 123,808 
22,919 65,373 70,180 50,349 | 77,306 
52,208 | 124,863 88,596 66,826 70,936 
124,667 | 197,266 | 153,646 | 108,214 | 124,753 
523,363 | 748,087 | 797,092 | 733,030 | 743,487 
803,075 | 1,360,663 | 1,168,843 | 1,283,828 | 1,486,791 
812,169 | 1,143,652 | 807,600 | 1,511,433 a: 906,245 

| 708,397 | 910,014 | 917,282 | 1,197,018 | 1,001,031 

| 1,138,570 1,530,098 1,119,402 | 1,467,465 1,669,943 

| \,443,484 | 1,367,600 | 1,615,¢28 | 1,927,172 | 1,720,086 

| $37,158 | 1,265,565 | 760,132 | 509,886 | 609,663 
322,258 | 264,192 | i 223,270 | 213,283 | 365. 








6,524,462 9,065,846 | 7,763,124 | 8,776,349 


{ PLACEMENTS — 1950 


PLACEMENTS — 195 


PLACEMENTS — 1952 
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Types of Information Required 


Two types of information are essential to a full 
understanding of the farm employment situation in an 
agricultural reporting area. The first type relates to 
the basic economic structure of the area and its 
normal method of functioning; the second to the ever- 
changing labor demand-supply relationships within 
the area to the dynamics of the labor market. 

Basic farm labor market area information consists 
of a knowledge of the crops that are grown in the area, 
the seasonal patterns of planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting, methods used in each operation, degree of 
mechanization, types of labor required in each 
operation, level of skill required, production centers, 
location of these centers with respect to towns, high- 
ways, and cities. Other basic information concerns 
operations which are closely related to farming such 
as marketing practices, how the products are packed, 
shipped, processed, and the types of labor required. 

Labor supply information is also basic to an under- 
standing of an area. This includes facts on the number 
of farms, farm operators, and members of farm 
operator families engaged in farm work. In addition, 
the sources of labor, their usual place of residence—in 
nearby towns, the open country, or on farms—should 
be determined. The characteristics of workers and the 
types of work they are willing to do are important. 
The type of on-farm housing available for workers is 
another important factor in determining the kinds of 
workers that can be recruited. Where housing is not 
provided for family groups, workers must be obtained 
by commuting from nearby centers, or only un- 
attached persons can be hired. Finally, personal 
factors are important in the supply of year-round 
workers: the hired man frequently lives in his employ- 
ers house and eats at his table, while in the non- 
agricultural field employment is highly impersonal. 

The customary way in which the areas’ workers are 
distributed among employers who need their services 
comprise a third aspect of the basic structure of an 
agricultural labor market area. The facts that are 
needed are how information about jobs is obtained by 
workers, what recruitment devices are used by em- 
ployers, what factors govern the choice of farms by 
workers, and what factors determine the choice of 
workers by the farms. The method of employment of 
workers—either in crews or individuals—methods of 
supervision, methods of payment are relevant to an 
understanding of the functioning of the labor market. 

State and local employment service offices already 
posses a substantial part of the basic information con- 
cerning agricultural labor market areas. This has 
been acquired over the years through daily contacts 
with employers, workers, and informed persons in the 
community, such as agricultural extension workers, 
county agents, Department of Agriculture committee- 
men, implement dealers, processors, newspapermen, 
labor contractors, community and civic leaders. 
Frequently such information needs only to be organ- 
ized and put in writing. It then becomes possible to 
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fill in any gaps and to keep it up to date. The Farm 
Placement Service’s organization and management 
procedures suggest some of the essential information 
to be kept in local office records. From time to time 
other special information may be added by special 
studies conducted by States or by the Bureau. 


Dynamics of the Farm Labor Market 


The knowledge of the elements that comprise an 
agricultural labor market is not of itself sufficient to 
provide the information needed for farm placement 
operations. In addition, we must see how the ele- 
ments combine with each other and function together 
day by day and week by week during active seasons. 
Much of these data are already available ard being 
used in operations. More precise and reliable meth- 
ods are needed, however, for the measurement of 
employment, wage rates, shortages, and surpluses 
As these become available, it will be possible to 
sharpen and speed the recruitment of farm workers 
and to more efficiently utilize our farm labor resources. 

Sound current employment figures are of first 
importance and upon them are based other labor 
market daia, such as labor requirements and short- 
ages. The improvement of techniques of measuring 
agricultural employment must therefore progress as 
rapidly as possible. These may well involve pro- 
cedures for arriving at reasonable estimates of em- 
ployment through a sample of growers contacted in 
a regular visiting program. 

With a solid and reliable knowledge of employment 
levels and patterns, reports analyzing the need for 
foreign workers in an agricultural area will be more 
meaningful. These reports project requirements and 
supply for 3 months in advance of the season. Shortly 
before foreign workers are to be used, labor require- 
ments and labor supply are again analyzed to deter- 
mine the number of foreign workers to be recruited 
by international arrangements to supplement local 
and domestic migratory labor. The requirements 
and supply estimates in the validation report require 
a thorough knowledge of the number of workers and 
types of workers employed in the previous year. This 
should be supplemented by information concerning 
changes in growers’ plans, changes in techniques of 
production, and any new circumstances affecting the 
competitive situation for farm workers in the area. 

During the past year the need for agricultural wage 
data was evident with respect to employment of foreign 
agricultural workers. Wage data on a sample basis 
were obtained in areas where foreign workers were 
employed. This was necessary in order to implement 
the section of Public Law 78 which requires the 
Secretary of Labor to assure that foreign workers will 
not be allowed to work at wages below the level pre- 
vailing in areasofemployment. As a body of informa- 
tion on prevailing wages is built up, it will contribute 
much to our knowledge of how the agricultural labor 
market operates. 
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Despite widespread shortages of farm workers in 
some areas for the past several years, there is evidence 
of underutilization of human resources in other parts 
of agriculture. Special studies by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics among small farm operators, and 
studies made jointly by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the Bureau of Employment Security 
among farm workers show that underemployment 
during the season and unemployment between sea- 
sons is still one of the major manpower problems in 
agriculture. These studies, however, can focus at- 
tention on the problem in only a few places. They 
have already demonstrated that underutilized agri- 
cultural manpower does not necessarily mean avail- 
able labor supply. Many considerations limit avail- 
ability for work, particularly in nonlocal areas and in 
certain crops. If the Employment Service is to more 
fully utilize domestic farm labor, it must be equipped 
with information on local labor surpluses. During 
seasons of agricultural activity, information on surplus 
workers available for recruitment is obtained weekly. 
This permits their placement in useful farm work. As 
a result, their earnings are increased, they have more 


incentive to remain in agriculture, and the number of 


foreign workers required is reduced. 
Improvements to Continue 

Considerable progress was made during 1952 in or- 
ganizing farm labor market information on a farm 
area basis. This information consists of employment, 
distributed by crops; wage rates by crop activity; and 
anticipated labor shortages and surpluses. New pro- 
visions were developed for the preseason estimating 
of farm labor requirements and supply in areas 
where foreign workers were expected to be employed. 
Finally, a significant start was made in sampling em- 
ployers to obtain current wage information in crop 
areas where Mexican national workers are employed. 

In the current year, emphasis will be laid on con- 
tinued development along these lines. As more ex- 
perience is gained, the quality of information may be 
expected to improve. Toward this end emphasis 
will be given to training programs and _ technical 
manuals on the use of the new analytical tools. Fur- 
thermore, the tools themselves will be improved, and 
special study is now under way to improve basic tech- 
niques for estimating farm labor supply and demand. 


Special Studies 


A regularly recurring reporting system, designed to 
provide a minimum of essential information for an 
operating program, must be buttressed by special stud- 
ies of the structure and operation of the farm labor 
narket. 

A special study, made cooperatively with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in 1952, revealed much 
bout the characteristics of the local labor supply in 
hree cotton areas of the South and one in the South- 
vest. 

A study is now being made of the impact of cotton 
'1echanization on the farm-labor supply. Within the 

ist few years the center of cotton production has 
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shifted westward as new irrigated areas have been 
opened up. With the shift of the production center, 
the methods of production have changed. In the irri- 
gated farming areas, soil moisture controls make con- 
ditions for mechanical harvest ideal. It is estimated 
that 65 percent of the cotton crop in California was 
harvested by machine in 1952 compared with 53 per- 
cent in 1951 and 34 percent in 1950. The use of 
machine methods in the cotton harvest is expected to 
continue to increase. 

Another special study is now under way to deter- 
mine how Puerto Rican workers have integrated into 
continental agriculture. In the past questions regard- 
ing their employment have been based partly on the 
physical requirements of the work, partly on employ- 
ment practices, and partly on problems of community 
acceptance of farm workers. ‘The research project is 
designed to make a contribution to each of these 
phases so that programs can be directed toward the 
greater utilization of available domestic farm workers. 

We have made a good start in applying to agri- 
culture more advanced techniques of labor market 
analysis. We still have much to learn with respect to 
both the basic characteristics of farm labor markets 
and the way they function. For operating purposes 
we need to sharpen and speed our labor market 
reporting program, Simultaneously we need to 
broaden the base of our knowledge through special 
studies. As we progress along these lines and gain 
experience, we will be better equipped to serve both 
the farmers and the farm workers. 


Facts ON WOMEN WORKERS 


1952 Hanppook oF Facts ON Women Workers, Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 30 cents. 


The 1952 edition of the ‘‘Handbook of Facts on Women 
Workers” released in December brings together current infor- 
mation on women’s economic, civil and political status in the 
United States, giving impressive evidence of the growing im- 
portance of women’s work in the economic life of the country. 

In addition to bringing up to date the material in the pre- 
vious Handbook, issued 2 years ago, the 1952 edition contains 
new or much expanded information on the ages and marital 
status of women workers, on nonwhite women workers, on the 
income and earnings of women and their responsibilities for the 
support of others, on benefits to women under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, and on women’s schooling and vocational 
training. 

Serving also as a sourcebook on labor legislation for women, 
the Handbook summarizes State laws establishing standards 
for maximum hours of work, meal and rest periods, night work, 
minimum wages, equal pay, employment immediately before 
and after childbirth and in certain hazardous jobs, and em- 
ployment of household workers. One section deals with the 
political and civil status of women in the United States. Also 
included in the new Handbook are a selected historical bibli- 
ography on American women as citizens, workers, and home- 
makers, and an annotated list of many national women’s 
organizations. 

The Handbook draws on census reports, statistics collected 
by the Federal Department of Labor and by State labor de- 
partments, labor laws, and many other sources for pertinent 
material. Wherever possible, data are included through the 
spring of 1952. 

Copies may be secured from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 30 cents each. 









‘Why Are Claimants Unemployed? 
Why Are Many Job Openings Unfilled? 


urvey Answers Questions 
re Claimants and Openings 


By ELIZABETH J. SLOTKIN 


Chief of Research and Statistics 


Illinois State Employment Service and Division of Unemployment Compensation 


ROM time to time employment service offices have 
F conducted surveys of claimant characteristics, 

and recently these have been combined with 
surveys of openings. The object of these surveys has 
been to gain an understanding of the reasons for the 
unemployment of the claimants. However, the two 
sets of data on claimants and openings have been 
tabulated separately. The result is that only the most 
general statements regarding the reasons why the 
claimants are unemployed can be made. 


In the study described in this article, the data on 
claimants and openings in Springfield, IIl., have 
been brought together in order to obtain a more 
direct answer to the questions: Why are the claimants 
unemployed? Why are many job openings not filled? 

In general the answers to these two questions can 
be stated as follows: Claimants come from industries 
where employment has recently declined. Openings 
are listed with the Employment Service by employers 
whose industries are expanding for seasonal or other 
reasons. The occupations of most of the claimants therefore 
differ from those currently wanted by employers. Among 
those claimants who are occupationally qualified for 
current openings are some who fail to qualify for refer- 
ral for other reasons. Sex and age specifications made by 
employers are important factors impeding the referral of 
many claimants. 


Survey Technique 


During the week from September 19 through 
September 25, 1952, a survey of claimants and job 
openings reported at the Springfield local UC and 
ES offices was undertaken in order to analyze some 
of the problems in matching claimants and job orders. 
A total of 525 claimants and 146 job openings were 
included in the survey. 


*This study made in Springfield, Ill., September 1952, was conducted 
by Mr. Vincent Murphy and Mrs. Helene Conant. 
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Claimant survey record.—The initial step in the study 
was a survey of claimant characteristics. ‘Throughout 
the survey week, claims-takers completed individual 
survey forms for each initial claimant and for each 
continued claimant who was separated from his regu- 
lar employment. Claimants who were still partially 
employed were excluded from the study because they 
were not available for referral to other full-time 
employment. Information recorded on the claimant 
survey forms for each of the 525 claimants included: 

1. Type of claim (initial or continued); 

2. Occupational code of the work for which the 
claimant was best qualified; 

Sex of the claimant; 

Age of claimant; 

Number of weeks elapsed since the last day of 
regular work (casual employment which would 
not invalidate a claim for benefits was ignored); 
and 

6. Number of weeks elapsed since the date of the 

latest initial claim. 
Records of claimants who reported they were return- 
ing to work were marked ‘‘W.”’ 

Survey records were prepared for all claimants 
except those filing for partial benefits, because 
previous attempts to sample had failed. Claims- 
takers find it easier to complete a simple survey 
record on all claimants than to attempt to remember 
such sampling instructions as to take records on only 
those claimants whose Social Security numbers end in 
an even digit. Actually, the number of claimants 
filing in the Springfield office was small and would 
have precluded sampling anyway. 
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Several States in the fast few months have been making a fresh ap- 
proach to studies of the characteristics of claimants in selected local 
offices. Illinois is one such State. Some of the findings of a recent 
sttrvey in Springfield are summarized here. Experiences of other State: 
will be reported in future issues. 
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INITIAL CLAIM 
(Check if initial claimant) 


NAME 





(Print) 


SOCIAL SECURITY NO. 





OCCUPATIONAL CODE 





ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
DIVISION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSAT!ON 


CLAIMANT SURVEY L.O. 


FORM RS—216G 
(Revised Wov. 1952) 


NUMBERS OF WEEKS SINCE 
LAST DAY WORKED 





NUMBER CONTINUOUS WEEKS 
IN CURRENT CLAIMS SERIES 









































( 6 digits) NOT TO BE COMPLETED 
Wage Rate and Hours Werked by Claimant 
SEX: (Circle one figure) AGE: (Circle one figure) at Lest Job fa thie Gecupatios 
ea ~ or later - 0 (Circle one figure in each section) 
wes. * 1928 to 1931 - 8 HOUR LY WEEKLY WEEKLY HOURS 
FEMALE 2 er | ** UNDER «7S - «1 | «UNDER $350 - 1 OF WORK: 
way we) See i .78 to .84 - 2 | $35 to 39.99 - 2 | NONE SPEC. - 1 
ni am 1908 to 1912 - 4 .35 te a. 9 40 to 44.99 - 3 UNDER 35 - 2 
1903 to 1907 - 5 ae «¢ 45 to 49,99 - 4 35 to 40 - 3 
1898 to 1902 “6 ~~ 2 eS ee 50 to 54.99 - S | OVER 40 4 
1893 to 1897 “*) oweee. «4 55 to $9.99 - 6 
1888 to 1892 - 8 1,25 to 1,34 ant 60 to 64.99 - 7 
1887 or earlier - 9 1.35 AND OVER - 8 65 AND OVER - 8 SHIFT: 
OCCUPATIONAL CODE UNKNOWN UNKNOWN DAY - 1 
iN WHICH APPLICANT PHYS ICAL NIGHT os 
WAS PLACED HANDICAR CQDE: OTHER +a 
Claimant Survey Form. 
Order survey record.—On September 26, the ES 1. Initial claimants.............. ; ee 69 


office conducted an inventory of all the active, 
full-time job openings on hand in the office, and 
completed a separate survey card for each of these 
101 orders which included 146 job openings. Infor- 
mation recorded on the job inventory survey forms 
for each job order included: 
1. The complete occupational code of the job open- 
ing; 
. The number of job openings reported on the 
order; 
3. The sex specified on the job order; 
4. The length of time during which‘the job order 
had been open; 
5. The maximum age specified in the order; 
6. The wages offered, either a weekly or an hourly 
rate; and 


ho 


7. Whether the employer specified “experience re- 
quired” or not. 


Tabulating the Data* 


The first step in the tabulation of the data was to 
sort the claimant survey records into three broad 
groups: 

* Complete instructions for tabulating the data cannot be given in as 
brief an article as this. However, they are available on request to the 
Lesearch and Statistics Section, Illinois State Employment Service and 
/itviston of Unemployment Compensation. 
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2. Claimants returning to work or placed. . rer 51 
3. All other claimants 405 
Claimants whose unemployment was just beginning 
comprised 13 percent of the total surveyed, and those 
returning to work or placed comprised 10 percent. 
The remainder represented claimants who had 
completed one or more weeks of unemployment 
and therefore had been available for referral to a job 
for at least one week. The records of this group were 
then compared with the records taken on the orders 
to determine which of them carried occupational 
codes which would qualify them for the openings. 

The 146 job openings represented 58 different oc- 
cupations, while the 405 continued claimants repre- 
sented 188 different occupations. None of the open- 
ings carried the occupational code of 306 claimants, 
or 67 percent of the continued claimant group. Simi- 
larly, 73 openings, or one-half of all reported open- 
ings, in 38 different occupational groups could not 
be filled because no occupationally qualified claim- 
ants were available. Of the remaining 73 openings 
for which there were one or more occupationally 
qualified claimants, 35 could not be filled because 
they were in excess of the number of claimants avail- 
able in the specified occupations. 

Occupationally mismatched claimants.—Approximately 
one-third of the claimants who were classified in oc- 
cupations for which no job openings were listed were 
skilled workers, and another third were semiskilled 
workers. Specifically, the five largest occupational 
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ILLINOIS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
INVENTORY OF UNFILLED JOB OPENINGS 


FORM RS-216F 
(Revised Nov. 1952) 














LESS THAN | WEEK - | 
OWE TO TWO WEEKS - 2 
OVER TWO WEEKS - 3 





LOCAL OFFICE NO. as: EMPLOYER DATE 
OCCUPATIONAL CODE __-_ 1D, COE 
(6 digit) MAXIMUM AGE (Circle one Figure) WAGES OFFE (2 digit) 
SPECIFICATIONS: (Circle one Figure) 
NO. OF JOB OFENINGS WEEKLY HOURLY 
OPEN 0 UNDER $35.00 - | NONE SPECIFIED - 0 
SEX SPECIFIED: (Circle one Pigure) 
UNDER 35 - 2 $35.00 to 39.99 - 2 UNDER 7 <-f 
OPEN 0 
UNDER 40 - 3 40.00 to 44.99 - 3 -75 to .84 -2 
MALE \ (35-39) 
UNDER 45 - 4 45.00 to 49.99 - 4 -85 to .% -3 
FEMALE 2 wO-08) 
UNDER 50 - 5 50.00 to 54.99 - 5 -95 to!.08 -4 
ORDER HAS BEEN \OFEN: e108) 
(Circle one Pigure oo by - 6 55.00 to 59.99 - 6 1.6 tol.i4 -5 
UNDER 65 - 8 65.00 and over - 8 1.25 to 1.34 -7 





EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
(Circle one Figure) 
NOT STATED 0 
YES I 
NO 2 


1.35 and over - 8 











Job Inventory Survey Form. 


categories included claimants from construction, 
metal-working, extraction of minerals (mainly miners 
and mining machine operators), and transportation in- 
dustries and service workers (except domestic). This 
grouping reflects a drop in employment in mining 
(—750) from 1951, and nonelectrical machinery 
manufacture (— 500), and service (—100) from July 
1952. Emploment in contract construction, on the 
other hand, showed a small increase over July. How- 
ever, it is usual for construction workers to be unem- 
ployed for brief periods of time between jobs. 

Claimants occupationally qualified for referral to job 
openings.—A total of 99 occupationally qualified 
claimants remained to fill 73 job openings. How- 
ever, age and sex specifications stated on 13 individual 
job orders prevented referral of 17 claimants who were 
of the opposite sex from that specified in the orders, 
and 14 who were older than the maximum age limits. 
Some claimants were disqualified on both grounds. 
An additional 12 claimants classified in occupations 
where the job orders stated no age limits were 65 
years old or over. Local office placement staff have 
found placement of workers over 65 difficult even 
when no age limit has been specified. 

There remained 25 openings for which 81 claimants 
were qualified by occupation, sex, and age. Some of 
these were over 65. However, 53 of them qualified 
for only 5 unskilled jobs. Only 1 claimant was 
qualified for each of 12 openings and only 2 claim- 
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ants were qualified for each of 8 additional openings. 
A case-by-case examination of these 25 openings and 
the records of claimants qualified for them revealed 
that such factors as the physical condition of the 
claimant, low wages offered, and relatively unde- 
sirable working conditions were deterrants to im- 
mediate placement. Nevertheless, most of the claim- 
ants had been referred to employers at least once 
since they had become unemployed and it was ex- 
pected that several of these referrals would result in 
placements. 

Fob openings for which there were no occupationally quali- 
fied claimants.—Of the 73 job openings for which there 
were no occupationally qualified claimants, 36 were 
sales and clerical openings, including 22 for women 
only. The remaining openings included 15 for 
skilled male workers, 8 for service workers, 7 for semi- 
skilled workers, and 7 for professional workers. Men 
were wanted in 37 openings, women in 30, and no 
sex was specified in 6. Twenty-five of these “‘mis- 
matched” openings stated no age limit, but of the re- 
maining 48 job openings with specified age limits, 
only 18 were open to claimants over 45. 

Occupations of claimants who returned to work or were 
placed.—Although only 10 percent, or 51, of the 525 
surveyed claimants returned to work or were placed 
during the survey week, the occupational skills of 
these claimants are important in that they represent 
those in demand by employers. They were mainly 
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unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled workers, the latter 
two groups composed of metalworkers, construction 
workers, and miners. In addition, several were re- 
employed in retail trade and in personal service. 
Males outnumbered females in a ratio of almost 4 to 1. 


SEx AND MEDIAN AGE OF CLAIMANTS BY 
CLAIMANT GROUPS 


Median age 





| Fe. 
Type of claimant | Total |Male Lae All | ae 


iclaim-|Male | 
| male 
| ants 





wn 
uw 


All claimants... . . . 413) 112] 48.7 51.0 41.9 


Initial claimants... ... 69| 47) 22) 45.0) 47. 0f 41.3 
Mismatching claimants. 306) 256) 50, 51.3) 53.6) 40.5 
Matching claimants. . 99 70} 29) 45.3) 44.4) 46.3 
Returned to work or | 
placed claimants. .. 51 40 11} 43. 3) 41.9] 46.3 


The median age of all claimants was 48.7 years. 
Men outnumbered women in all claimant groups, 
most strikingly among those claimants in occupations 
not listed on job orders held by the ES office. Men 
were older than women; the median age of all male 
claimants was 51 years, and all female claimants, 41.9 
years. The median ages of claimants in occupations 
in demand on job orders and claimants who were 
placed or who returned to work were significantly 
lower than that of the group as a whole or any other 
claimant group, 45.3 and 43.3 years, respectively. 

Length of unemployment and of claims series.—Of interest 
to the labor market analysts was the fact that 40 per- 
cent of the initial claimants had been unemployed for 
one or more weeks before filing their claims for ben- 


efits. For all claimants in the study, 56 percent had 
let one or more weeks of unemployment elapse before 
filing their initial claims. However, 71 percent of all 
claimants studied had filed claims before two full 
weeks of unemployment had elapsed. 


What the Answers Are 


To summarize, 525 claimants reported to the Spring- 
field UC local office during the survey week, 69 initial 
claimants, 306 claimants in occupations for which no 


job orders were listed, 99 claimants in occupations for 


which the ES office held orders, and 51 claimants who 
returned to work or were placed. Job orders received 
in the ES office totaled 146; half of these openings were 
in occupations for which none of the claimants quali- 
fied. These openings were about equally divided be- 
tween men and women. Males outnumbered females 
in all claimant groups. Older claimants predomi- 
nated, except in the two relatively small groups of 
initial claimants and those who had returned to work 
or were placed. Although slightly more than one-third 
of all openings stated no maximum age limit, only one- 
fifth of all openings specifically were open to workers 
over 45. However, 57 percent of all claimants were 
45 years old and over. More than twice as many. of 
the job openings for which occupationally qualified 
claimants were available represented job orders for 
female claimants. Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
workers predominated in all claimant groups except 
the group whose occupations conformed to the occu- 
pational specifications of enumerated job openings, 
wherein unskilled, service, and clerical and sales work- 
ers were more numerous. Thus, the general statement 
made earlier in the article has been demonstrated to 
be true; namely, that, in general, the occupations of 
most of the claimants differ from those currently 
wanted by employers and that age and sex specifica- 
tions of employers are significant in deterring place- 
ment of many of those who are occupationally qualified 
for jobs being offered. 
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Technical Supervision 





of Interstate Benetit Activities 


By EDWARD M. CAINE 
Chief of Interstate Benefits 


* Division of Employment, New York State Department of Labor 


HERE is no substitute for effective local office su- 

pervision. While central office functional super- 

vision may provide technical assistance, it re- 
mains for local office supervisors to provide everyday 
leadership for the accomplishment of desired objec- 
tives. 

In New York State, local office supervisors are re- 
sponsible for agent State interstate operations. Local 
offices accept original and continued interstate claims 
against other States and conduct fact-finding inter- 
views that provide liable States with information nec- 
essary to make proper determinations of eligibility 
or ineligibility for benefits. Central office functional 
supervision is maintained by a staff technician who 
also exercises direct supervision over New York State’s 
liable unit. In this way, the experience gained as line 
supervisor of the liable unit and as functional super- 
visor of agent State functions complement each other 
to provide a rounded view of the entire interstate 
process. 


Controls Point up Danger Spots 


Central office technical supervision is exercised by 
the use of several controls that provide the interstate 
technical supervisor with information that calls to his 
attention potential danger spots that require: atten- 
tion. This information is passed on to field and local 
office supervisors and assists them in taking the neces- 
sary corrective action. 

In the central office, a ratio of the number of periodic 
interviews to the number of IB—2’s taken by each local 
office is maintained. Since periodic interviews are 
given with the second interstate continued claim and 
every fifth week thereafter, in a duration of 12 weeks, 
a ratio of one periodic interview to each four continued 
claims should be maintained. Fact-finding interviews 
should also be held on the original claim if issues exist 
at the time of filing of the original claim. An approx- 
imate monthly ratio of one to four, therefore, indi- 
cates whether or not a local office is adhering to at 
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least the minimum requirements of the fact-finding 
program. While*it is true that this index does not 
in any way reflect the quality of the interviews that 
are given, it does show whether any local office is 
remiss in providing this type of service to interstate 
claimants. 


In addition to the ratio of fact-finding interviews to 
continued claims, a digest of Error or Omission Reports 
(now renamed Requests for Correction or Information) 
received from liable States is made for each local 
office. The purpose of this digest is to indicate 
whether there is any pattern of deficiency for any 
specific local office that may require the attention of 
the manager. In this way, central office supervision 
provides a service to local office supervisors since local 
offices receive these reports singly and infrequently and 
therefore find it difficult to determine whether any 
specific pattern of weakness exists. Experience has 
shown this to be an effective aid in obtaining quality 
performance. 


To Measure Quality of Local Office Fact Finding 


Supplementing these measures, evaluations are 
received from the Interpretation Section of the Field 
Operations Bureau appraising interstate fact-finding 
reports. The purpose of these evaluations is to 
measure the quality of local office fact-finding and 
determination making. With respect to interstate 
claims a review is made to determine whether fact- 
finding reports adhere to prescribed standards. The 
reviewing examiners use as an aid an analysis form 
that measures the quality of interviews by determining 
whether specific elements are included in interstate 
fact-finding reports. For example, with regard to the 
first periodic interview the analysis sheet requires an 
indication as to whether an interview was given with 
the second continued claim. Another element re- 
quired is the claimant’s reason for coming to, and the 
anticipated length of his stay in, the agent State. 
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Also to be included in the first periodic interview are 
the claimant’s efforts to find work, estimate of his 
prospects of finding work, his wage and hour demands, 
and a statement indicating that restrictions have been 
discussed with the claimant and reported to the 
liable State. 

Finally, the first periodic interview report requires 
that the agent-State local office provide the liable 
State with a brief labor-market statement indicating 
the job opportunities in the community and the 
reason for the claimant’s inability to find employment 
in his occupation. Along with these elements, the 
form permits an appraisal of the legibility and clarity 
of the reported information. Similar check lists are 
available for subsequent periodic interviews and for 
disqualification interviews. Deficiencies found by the 
examiners are discussed with local office supervisors, 
and areas for improvement in fact-finding are pointed 
out. One copy of the analysis sheet is left with the 
local office management and the original is sent to the 
interstate functional supervisor. These reports are 
filed by the local office along with the other measures 
of performance described above and provide another 
indication as to the quality of performance of each 
local office. 


Periodic Visits to Local Offices 


The interstate functional supervisor periodically 
visits all the local offices in the State handling inter- 
state claims. The frequency of the visits depends on 
the volume of interstate claims handled by the office, 
all offices being visited at least once a year and the 
large offices at least six times a year, or more often as 
time may permit. At these visits the technical super- 
visor reviews with local office management the accu- 
mulated data and makes whatever recommendations 
are in order for the purpose of bringing up the quality 
of performance to the desired level. Experience has 
shown that these visits are welcomed by the local 
office supervisors because they are made aware of the 
strong and weak points in their operations and gain an 
insight into some of the more technical aspects of the 
interstate job. 

New York State has operated with this system of 
central office technical supervision of interstate claims 
for more than a year. During this period there has 
been an increasingly closer adherence to required 
procedures and a visible improvement in the quality 
of fact-finding reports. Despite the fact that numeri- 
cally the interstate program is a very small fraction of 
the total claims load, enough attention is being given 
to it to provide each liable State with the necessary 
information to make determinations on claims. This 
has been reflected by a consistent decrease in the 
number of Requests for Correction or Information and a 
smaller number of deficient fact-finding reports. Ina 
sense, this approach has prevented the interstate pro- 
grim from being “‘lost in the shuffle,” and it continues 
to be one of the significant programs for which local 
of!.ce supervisors are providing effective leadership. 
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AT Press TIME (Continued from page 1) 


Social Security for Veterans 


Many World War II veterans may be piling up wage 
credits for social-security purposes which they don’t— 
but should—know about. For service in World War 
II, certain wage credits have been automatically 
established with no reporting required. Today, on 
the other hand, many former servicemen who are 
self-employed civilians are required by law to make 
net earning reports. Taken together, the ‘free’? and 
the required credits may add up to protection at a 
critical time for the veteran or his surviving de- 
pendents. 


For social-security purposes, service in the Armed 
Forces during World War II counts the same as 
civilian employment. The law provides a wage credit 
of $160 for each month of active service between 
September 16, 1940 and July 24, 1947. 


These wage credits will be added to wages received 
in civilian employment (if any), upon presentation of 
the veteran’s certificate of honorable discharge, either 
when he applies for retirement benefits at age 65 or 
later, or by his survivors in the event of his death. 

In fact, if the veteran is no longer living, his sur- 
vivors may be eligible for social-security payments for 
which they have never filed due to ignorance of the 
law. Benefits are payable regardless of any compensa- 
tion or pension that is payable by the Veterans 
Administration. 

Only six quarters of credit are needed to provide 
benefits to survivors or payments to old-age bene- 
ficiaries. 


Help for the Needy 


A TOTAL Of 4.9 million persons received aid amount- 
ing to $200 million under the federally aided public 
assistance programs last November, according to data 
from the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Federal 
Security Agency. This is the first time since early in 
1950 that the case loads have dropped below 5 
million. 

The largest program was old-age assistance which 
aided 2.6 million needy persons over 65 with average 
payments of $48.65. Aid to dependent children, the 
other major program, aided 2 million needy children 
and homemakers with average payments of $23.39. 
In addition, 159,000 permanently and totally dis- 
abled and 98,000 blind persons received assistance. 
Average payment to the disabled was $48.29 and to 
the blind $53.27. 

An estimated 267,000 cases, including approxi- 
mately 540,000 persons, were served by general assist- 
ance programs which are financed entirely by State 
and local funds and which care for persons whose 
needs are not covered by the four federally aided 
programs. Average payment per case was $48.23. 
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Service to Professional Groups 


Tue Employment Service has been requested by 
the National Social Welfare Assembly to assist in pro- 
viding placement service at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 30 through June 5, 1953. 
Participation at this conference, which is usually at- 
tended by a minimum of 5,000 persons, will provide 
an excellent opportunity to demonstrate how the 
combined efforts of the local offices can provide services 
to professional groups, and to explore how such con- 
ferences can be used to supplement existing employ- 
ment service facilities. The plan which has been 
developed represents an adaptation of the procedures 
for positive recruitment. ES Program Letter No. 481, 
dated February 17, 1953, and sent to all State Agen- 
cies, describes the plan for providing the placement 
service and the responsibilities of the local offices in 
connection with this service. 


Reiieneen Socuier Activities at a labios, Denniber 
1952, United States and Territories 


Percentage 


Number or fc hange : 
amount =e 
vious 
month 
Over-all } : 
Initial claims........ 21, 103, 400 +62 
Weeks of unemployment cov- 
ered by continued claims. .. . 4, 053, 700 50 
Weeks compensated. ae 3, 093, 500 144 
Weekly average bene ficiaries. . 672, 500 L925 
Benefits Se : $69, 061, 300 45 
Funds available as of Dece m- 
beet Sc BOSS 6. 6c nex «o.oo. | $8, 327, 555, 100 9 
Visits to local offices......... 8, 533, 000 +23 
New applications. ...... oe ie 575, 600 16 
Referrals: 
Agricultural..... end 244, 600 62 
Nonagricultural..... és 768, 700 -13 
Placements: 
Agricultural......... oa 231, 400 —62 
Nonagricultura]l......... 467, 500 —§ 
SR aaa ere 267, 300 «4? 
Women....... 4S 200, 200 —2 
Handicapped: .......- 18, 200 -14 
Counseling interviews. ....... 99, 900 -2 
Individuals given tests........ 63, 000 16 
Employer visits....... eee 160, 800 -5 
Veterans 
Se PENNER. es at sss 225, 400 2 
Weeks of unemployment 
SN aia et each! wipie or « 101, 100 +96 
New applications............ 141, 300 +17 
Referrals, nonagricultural..... 192, 200 —12 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 111, 000 —7 
Placements, handicapped. .... 8, 200 =—9 
Counseling interviews........ 26, 400 | +2 





1 Unemployment insurance items include data on veterans filing for benefits 
under State programs who at the same time were also filing for supplemental 
benefits wnder the provisions of the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Refers to veterans filing for unemployment compensation under provisions of 
the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act (effective October 15, 1952). Data 
include 8,000 initial claims and 18,300 weeks claimed from veterans who were also 
filing for benefits under State programs. 
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Industry and Enemy Attack 


Tue Office of Defense Mobilization has established 
a new position on ODM-—Assistant to the Director 
for Post-Attack Production Planning. 


The function of the office is to advise ODM on 
problems relating to the continuance of essential in- 
dustrial operations in the event of enemy attack and 
to coordinate with the Nation’s industry the activities 
of all Federal agencies engaged in planning for pro- 
duction after enemy attack. The responsibilities of 
the office are an extension of those carried on formerly 
by DPA—acquainting American industry with the 
general nature of the problems involved and stimu- 
lating action in meeting these problems. 


In general, this action is described as consisting of 
preventive measures to reduce potential industrial at- 
tack damage, measures to offset damage after it occurs, 
and measures to speed up reconstruction of vital 
damaged plants to get them back into production. 


Post-attack production problems vary so widely ac- 
cording to the nature of a particular industry, or even 
a particular plant, that action must be taken largely 
by private industry with Government standing by to 
assist wherever it is appropriate and practical. 

A number of pilot studies carried out by the National 
Production Authority in certain key industries have 
already demonstrated that much can be done at v ery 
low cost to minimize the damage that would result 
from atomic attack. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization says that the 
results of these pilot studies which are now being 
evaluated should make it possible for the Congress and 
the executive agencies to determine to what extent it 
is feasible and desirable to include larger, critical 
segments of American industry in such post-attack 
programs at this time. 


What Does It Mean for ES? 


Our role of world leadership is alerting us as a 
Nation to our need for language skills and hence the 
teaching of languages in our elementary schools. 
Evidence of this is seen in the recent language teaching 
conference sponsored by the Office of Education and 
held in Washington. The purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss a program for the teaching of languages in 
the grade schools. 


It is generally believed that if we as a Nation are 
to discharge our obligations wisely and well, our 
citizens must understand other peoples and other 
cultures. To gain such understanding, we must com- 
mand a knowledge of other languages than our own. 
If we are to command this knowledge, we must begin 
as children to acquire language skills, and where is the 
logical place for this to begin but in the early grades 
of school? Some localities have already reported a 
start in this direction. 
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REPRESENTING INDUSTRY 
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Mr. David Zellerbach, President, Crown-Zeller- 
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Mr. John J.O’Donnell, president, National Con- 
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3d Ave. and Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mr. George Meany, president, American Feder- 
ation of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Ave. NW., 


Washington, D. C. 


Mr. George Harrison, vice president, American 
Federation of Labor; president, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks Building, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. Walter Reuther, president, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; president, United 
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ment Workers of America, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. David J. McDonald, president, United 
Steelworkers of America, 1500 Common- 


wealth Building, Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 


Mr. John L. Lewis, president, United Mine 
Workers of America, 900 15th St. NW., Wash- 
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